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NM AND JUNG ON RELIGION 


PRATIBHA ACHARYA 
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Freud ‘is indispensable in understanding Jung, because Jung was a 


direct disciple of Freud ; he had started with Freud, advanced with Freud 
and yet differed rather fundamentally froni Freud. Both of them revolu- 
When-Freud fathomed ,the unconscious 
to cure. mental patients,’ the newness of the treatment spread over the | 
‘His analysis of human conduct’ and. 


- tionised Western. Psychiatry. 


psychical world like.a wildfire. 
his pan-sexual theory had an epidemic influence not only on psychology, . 


but on all brafiches of mental dealings—on literature, on culture, on 
Sex-Motive was underlying every action, 
every choice of man. This: was a theory which was much ‘liked and much 


psychology;: On religion. 


disliked at the same time: . 


Even religion. was not, left aside. 


Freud 


‘stated that religion lacked sanity—it ` was infantile. neurosis which had 


overtaken the adult brain. ie 


PE 


-^ 


* a * 


Freud’s disciple Jung liad diverged itek from his -master—to' dim ` 


ED 
. 


religion was not an irifantile neurosis, rather it was the: cure for neurosis. 


Religious maladjustments " are responsible for neurosis; 'a correct | 
adjustment. will -cure the patient. - Jung, m not discarded religion as 


r 
r 
eee 
P 


t 


. conscidusness’.. He had hinted at- religion: in a number of books viz. - 


“ 
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an illusion and harm. For human progress he found it profoundly helpful 
and essential as-an agent of cultural and spiritual advancement. 


Thus, while Freud wanted to cure his patients of religion, Jung 
peeved that they ould be relieved only eoush religion. 


li 
A brief. kek of Freud's study Religion: 


w 


Freud . announced Religion as a mass-obsessional neurosis. The - . 


God of Religion is nothing but thé Father-consciousness of one'schild hood, 
projected in a different way. Being an out-and-out atheist, he had no 
belief. in any supernatural being and he did not tolerate any indulgence 
for such emotional supports, The study. of the infantile events of Freud’s 
life -shows: us that he was motivated by his ‘Oedipus’ tendencies. 
Motivated by the hate of the father, he wanted to deny the projected 


father-image. The God of Religion is-nothing but the conception ofa. 


.magnified ‘father’. The root of religious need lies in the parental 


complex.. He maintained a very hostile and antagonistic feeling 


towards religion. and he maintained this attitude all through his 
‘works, -  * E ME. P MEE 


t 


As 4 sincere atheist Freud could not cherish any faith in a personal_ 
= God.. He considered it a complex and a substitute for infantile 'father- 


(1) * Leonardo da Vinci", (2) “Totem and Taboo”, (3) "Moses and. 


.Monotheism", (+) "Civilization and its RIESE and (5). “Future 


' of an illusion”, i ug 


Reg Leonardo da Vinci: In Leonardo da Vinci, Freud analyses, 
the Madonna, The painting of Anne Mary and the Child recalls the oid 
triangular situation. . Freud concludes that religion is based fundamen- 


tally on an infantile wish for a protecting. father. God is nothing buf . 


an exalted ‘father, -an object of love and hate combined. The ‘father- 


dependence’ of early childhood is sublimated and continued in youth, ` 
~ apd afterlife and is replaced by the conception of God. A continued '' 


helplessness is constantly fanned and retained, hence a dependable God 
becomes: naturally indispensable. In Leonardo da Vinei Freud writes 
that the need for a. “heavenly father" continues even in adults, for their 


“helplessness remains unmitigated in their relation with their. fellowmen ` 
` and in the face of paralysing powers of nature,” Freud stresses on the. 
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conclusion that a proper education will cure man of this God-malady. 
Man will not always linger on God's grace and feel nervous to leave his - 
protection ; he will be free of neurosis if he boldly rids himself of the 
protection-seeking tendency. Naturally Freud wanted to free his patients 
from all ideas, infantile and primitive. To retain infantile tendencies 


‘in mature age is itself a neurotic symptom. If this symptom is found in 


religion, that can safely be termed as neurotic. 
2. Totem and Taboo: In Totem and Taboo Freud had shown 


that in the primitive past, when men lived 'group- lives’ (as told by 


Darwin), the primeval father of the group was loved. by the" sons and.yet 


hated, as the father was an obstacle to the company of their’ young mothers 


and in a way deprived them of the sort of love and care they pined for. 
Hence periodically they were guilty of the crime of killing their father. : 
Aftérwards they repented for their misdeeds: This paved the way.for 
the Totem- religion and a Totemistic society. Freud stated that - 
theistic religions had grown Hom this S CE cedipal teridency : 
in man. a ae 2 : l 
In primitive sociales, male Hem T were all in all. They déininated 
over the women-folk and* children. In Totem and Taboo Freud. has 


-. Stated ‘that the father was much admired and appreciated by the son- 


generation, because of his superior physical strength and: dominating 
ways which were very much coveted bythem. But with growing age, 
as they were separated from their mothers and sisters, they developed . 


&grudge too against the father and formed a group among themselves 


and developed homosexual love. Because of their common hate towards ` 
their father, Sometimes they attacked, killed and often ate him up. Later. 


` when they came back to their senses, they were filled with remorse, 
repented over their folly and laid down some rules : (1) never to kill ` 


father, (2) .neverto marry their sisters and mothers etc.’ Thus they ' 
created "the fundamental “Taboos? and “Totem” of the sense of guilt 
of the-sons and for this reason they corrésponded to the two repressed l 


wishes of thé ‘Oedipus Complex. Whoever. disobeyed the -laws were 


punishable because these two crimes created difficulties in the primitive 
social structure. Guilt of murder of the father and incestuous desires 


were gradually handed over to. the next generation.. Thus out of the 


mass psyche, a. sort? of social psyche emerged. The two covenants of _ 


. not killing the father—surrogate ‘totem’—and not.to have sexual connec- 


tion with the members of the same "totem" have given rise to the most : 
primitive sociallaws, morality and religion. 2 Freud in course of his 
experiments discovered animal phobias in children. From this he had 
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deduced that the totem animal was a "surrogate for the primal father 
of the past. ' 


But the totem is not loved permanently as the undying hate of the 
father. develops again and naturally the ‘father-surrogate’ is killed periodi- 
cally. The ritualistic practice of sacrifice thus develops. After killing, 
lamentation was the community practice. "The death lamentation is 
computative being enforced by the fear of a threatening retribution, and 
its main purpose is to exculpate oneself: from responsibility for the 
slaying"* 


- Further Freud states: “The totem Elis had issüed from the sense’. : 
of guilt of the sons as an attempt to palliate the feeling and to conciliate - 
the injured father through subsequent obedience. All later religions 
proved to be attempts to solve the same problem, varying only in accor- 
dance with the stages of culture in which.they àre attempted and accord- 
ing to the paths which they take ; they are all, however, reactions aiming 
at the -same great event with which culture began and which ever since B 
has not let mankind come to rest.”* i 


We can from the above social structure imagine the form of 
society prevalent at the time and form some idea about their social and 


moral structure. The totem, the progenitor of the clan, was always kept 
under sufficient protection. " But still during sacrifices which sought 
communion between the worshippers and between the participant and the 
deity, the surrogate animal was killed which shows the underlying hatred 
towards the father of the clan. Hence, Freud with sufficient enquiry, con- 
cluded that totem religion was just an atonement of the guilty sons who 
-after injuring the father, paid subsequent obedience. Thus to Freud, 
God the father once walked upon the earth in bodily form and exercised his 
sovereignty’: äs chieftain of the primal human horde until his sons united. 
to slay him. “Tt. is from the murderous act of liberation that the oldest 
form of religion was born—totemism. All future religions stem from 
: -this primal one and are concerned with obliterating the traces of that — 
crime or with expiating it”.* Freud further said, “The totem was the first - 
father surrogate and God was a later one in which the father had regained 
his human form".* 


If we trace chronology, we find that totem religion . passes from 
mother Goddess to father God. At first they wanted the privilege of the 
father and so wanted to puta guard on their incestuous desires and started: . 
worshipping the mother, But when matriarchy was replaced by patri- 

ürchy, the son-generation felt a longing for their primal father and the 
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primitive father fale was established and deified: Freud ondadis that 
all theistic religion is a repetition of the totem religion. And Mono-. 
theism, to him, is religion in its highest form. Monotheism believes in - 
oné all-powerful omniscient God. He ‘protects his création from all 
dangers and difficulties. But this: allegiance to one God. is nothing but 
the repressed historical memory of the primal father. The original sin 
of man is the.incest desire. “All races with their roots in totemism. have 
to repress their historical memory of parricide and now they carry collec- 
tively this repressed memory in then unconscious by way of inheritance"." 


3. Moses and Monotheism : In this book Freüd. has shown that 


Moses represents the primal father who brought the Jews from their 


exile in Egypt. ‘He was a priest and was trained in the monotheistic line. 
He freed thé^Jews and taught them to worship one Ged. The Jews loved 
their lib:rator but they disliked him for the preaching of one sog and in 
course of time, they killed him and repented afterwards. 2 


This murder reminds us of the Totem and Taboo Spirit Moses was a ` 


new substitute for the primal father. Anyhow, the One-God theory was 


established. The Jews sincerely repented the murder of Moses and this 
painful memory resulted ina longing—they longed for the coming ofa 
Messiah. 


Elements of Totemism in Christianity : 


4 


The Jews wanted to atone for their sin and they rigorously believed 
in -the theory of-one God. They were pining for a deliverance from their 
guilt-consciousness. Crucifixion of Jesus was another example. of the 
murder of the primal father. Jesus was loved by the masses but the 
priest-class could not tolerate it and hence murdered him. But they 
thought permanently in the monotheistic line, Hope for salvation now 
developed among them. The Jews thought in the monotheistic line for 
the murder of their two great leaders Moses and Jesus. Such causative 
event is the basis for the growth of monotheism. Christianity is popular 
not merely for this monotheistic attitude but for its hope for salvation. 
“It is because we killed God the Father that we are so unhappy. But we 
need not suffer for we have a way.in which .this parricide has been 
redeemed. We have been: delivered from all guilt -since one of us laid 
down his life to expiate our guilt. "e i 

Thus. God is the object of love and hate combined. Hence Freud 
said, “Religion is the obsessional neurosis of. mankind and conversely 
obsessional neurosis is a distorted private religion of the individual 
neürotic person."? A worshipper and a neurotic spend hours to observe 
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their rituals and any disturbance would irritate them to the highest. : 
Freud finds little difference between them. 


Thus God is the object of love and’ hate combined. Hence Freud 
said "Religion is the obsessional neurosis of mankind and conversely . 
obsessional neurosis. is a distorted private religion of the individual 
neurotic person."? . A worshipper and a neurotic spend hours to observe 
their rituals and any. disturbance would irritate them to the highest. 
Freud finds little difference between them. 


4. Civilization and Its Discontent : 

Here Freud says that.man is feeling insecurity and tension.all the ^ 
time ; though he wants to follow the pleasure-principle, it can never be 
fully fulfilled. ‘Nature is always unkind—flood, famines, storms, earth- 
` quakes, diseases and death mock at all human control. Hence man 
takes recourse to various cultural activities to master his helplessness, E 
to raise himself above his lower self. But Freud further has shown 
that these cultural aspects too have failed to satisfy him. The frustrations 
. and disappointments of life lead him to turn to religion. “He creates 
for himself the Gods, of whom he is afraid, whom he seeks to propitiate 
and to whom he nevertheless entrusts the task of. protecomg: him."1o 
It gives him a subjective satisfaction. 


. In Civilization and Its Discontent he has shown. that in Art, man - 
is bound together i in a group to share their emotion through it, Butfew 
persons can enjoy it and its satisfaction is temporary. Hence it cannot 
relieve man from tension and suffering. 


‘The same is the case with Science. Man wants to conquer nature 
and to get pleasure too. But only highly :intellectual persons can pursue, 
"dt. Besides it eannot protect them from the woes of nature. 


: Intoxication—1t'is a temporary relief from pain and is transitory 
too. It is not a powerful means to protect man from suffering. 


^ Love-life—intense love is pleasant no. doubt but it is not a per- 
manent security for happiness. Love may fade away later on, the 
partner may die, ambivalent feeling may continue and thus the pleasure 
- principle is not achieved fully. 


Culture is based on instinctual gratification. Mainly the male 
sex are concerned with it, naturally the women-folk being impoverished 
of their love oppose culture. On the one hand, love opposes the 
interests of culture. On the other hand, culture menaces love with. 
grievous restriction, Naturally men are discontented with their 


æ 


we 
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culture. Through culture man has achieved much, but it cannot give > 


any permanent security or joy, and mam has to depend at-last upon God. 


Culture can satisfy a section of the people but the majority are dissatisfied. - 
. Their aggressive instincts are'softened through culture and their super-: 


egoisformed. Though the aggressive impulses are controlled, man has 
become more sensitive to pain. Thus instinctual renunciation results 


in greater dissatisfaction in man which results in neuroses. Hence ` 
culture instead of helping men makes them restless, dissatisfied, and that : 


revives the infantile ‘father longing’ in the shape of religion. The love 


i and hatred for father develops ritaals in religion. Religion, according 
to Freud, instead of helping man from pre-historic days, has a phylo- ` 


genetic origin and is renewed in every age backed by culture and educa- 
tion. This malady needs to be overcome. In his refutation of religion, 
Freud thus brought forth the erate anthropological and historical 


-bases on which it is formed. . 
5. Future of Illusion: Thus in his book Future’ of Illusion, 


Freud states that “Religion consists of cerfain dogmas, assertions about’ 


*. 
` 


facts and conditions of external reality which tell one something that - 


one. has not oneself dicovered and which claim that ‘one should give 
them evidence. Asthey give information àbout what are to us most 
interesting and important things in life, they are particularly valued. He 
who knows nothing of them is ignorant indeed and he who assimilated 
them may consider himself enriched. These dogmas claim to be the 


believed. Firstly because our primal ancestors already believed. them ; 
secondly because we possess proofs which have been handed down to us 
from this very period of antiquity and, thirdly, because. it is forbidden 
to raise the question of their authenticity at all.”:8 — 


Freud says thatif we analyse the origins of Religion, s we > shall find 


that they are not the results of deep spiritual thinking or profound . 
wisdom. They are actually the results of certain dogmas handed over 


by one generation to another. They are in fact illusions, fulfillments 
of the oldest, strongest and most incestuous wishes. Illusion is definitely 
not an error. When wish-fulfillment is the prominent factor and man 
overlooks realities and sticks to the satisfaction of some cherished ideas, 


there is no other alternative than to accept ‘these religious biases as 


illusion. Some thoughts are improbable, some. absurd, most incompa- 
tible with external reality —but it is very difficult to lay hands on these 
beliefs. Judgement is banished from the religious world, reason boy- 
cotted, ` belief has its absolute supremacy there. Truth has been 


" condensed result of a long process of thought. They deserved to'be . 
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distorted to such a degree that now-a-days people are unwilling to ` 
accept it, people who are still fassociated with it are like the. persons 
addicted to;some sedative. Religious pills are essential for their quiet 
night-rest. Freud strongly believes that there will be a future, when 
non-religious culture will develop and man will overcome his illusion 
and childhood neurosis. When a man is fully grown with a healthy 
mind and healthy body, he should not be inclined to repose on a strong 
protective agency. He should have the courage to face all for himself ~ 
and also by.-himself. Man must overcome his childishness. [Ie must 
prove that mankind has now left the stage of infantiles of the world, 
“As an honest crofter on this earth, he will support him."!* He has” 
to overcome this childhood neurosis and learn the insignificance of the 
scheme, of things. He will develop the nerve to endure things with 
resignation. | 


Thus we find that his Future of an Illusion is an elaboration of > 


the théory mentioned already in his Totem and Taboo. Freud in this 
book demonstrated the psychological mechanisms involved in religious 
ideas and.showed that these psychological mechanisms alone were not 
‘sufficient to. accept the religious beliefs. To Freud, *Religion.is so ' 
patently infantile, so incongruous with reality, that to one whose attitude 
to humanity is friendly, itis painful to think that the great majority of 
mortals will never be able to rise above this view of life."! 5 


Still, Freud hopes that in future mankind will be guided by reason. 
“Tt would be an illusion to expect knowledge from religion."!? Reasons 
will remove the paradise of childish fancy and will educate man to be 
relieved from their paranoiac delusion. 


` Utility of Religion: Of course, Freud" admits that Religion has 

done some services to mankind. It socialised and moralised the crede 
instincts in man. It preaches the life of renunciation and thereby curbs 

. the sexual aims to a great degree. Asa result, culture develops. Culture 
is due to sublimated instincts. The worship of invisible God develops 

the power of abstraction and thus spirituality triumphs over sense-percep- 

tion. The illusion of religion is most valuable when struggling humanity, 

frustrated and agitated, seeks solace in religion and when the 

unreality and change of the world urge them to cling to the permanent 

mercy of the Lord. Besides, “Religion has stressed the possibility of 

refinement and sublimation,"!7 | 


Though it serves humanity à great deal, it is a great hindrance to 
human progress. Ifhampers the advancement of science. It deludes 
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man with the hope ofa wish-world neglecting the real one. Religious 
beliefs induce sexual inhibition and lead to intellectual befógging. 
Excessive dependence on faith hampers intellectual and scientific growth. 
Religion, again, is harmful for international harmony. Hence, he rejectes 
religion totally. i o 


Hr 


Lad 


Jung on Religion: Jung deviates very much from his master. To. 


him religion is not an infantile neurosis, rather it is the cure for 


neurosis. Religious maladjustments are „responsible for neurosis,.a 
correct adjustment will cure the patient, Jung has not discarded religion 
as an illusion and harm. For human progress, he rather finds it helpful - 
and essentíal for cultural and spiritual advancement. 


Jung says “Man has everywhere and always, spontaneously deve- - 
loped religious forms of expression, and'that the human psyche from time . 
immemorial has been shot through with religious feelings and ideas. 
Whoever cannot see this aspect of the human psyche is-blind- and whoever 
chooses to explain it away, orto enlighten it away, has no sense of — 
reality. Or should we see in the father-complex, which shows itself in : 
all the members of the Freudian school, and its: founder as well, cone - 


. Vincing evidence of any release, worth -mentioning from the inexorable 


family situation ? This father-complex, fanaücally defendend with such 
stubbornness and over-sensitivity, is a cloak for religiosity misuncer- 


. stood ; it is a mysticism expressed in terms of -biology and-the family- - 


situation................The wheel of history must.not be turned back, and 
man's advance toward a spiritual life which began with the primitive rites 
of initiation, must not be denied"! s8 


Jung mentions that the notion that religious experiences are due to 
nothing but repressions of sexual instinct is an unproven assuniption. 
“The unconscious is a living and therefore creative process and it does not 
need’ any pathological expression to release its creative functions.":? To 
him the- religious phenomenon, is not a sublimation or an escape from 
something else, but expression of an authentic and genuine function of 
the human psyche existing in its own right. Jung says, “During the past ` 
thirty years, people from all the civilized countries of the earth have con- 
sulted me. J have treated many hundreds of patients, the larger number 
being Protestants, a smaller number of Jews, and not more than five-or - 
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- six credulous. Catholics. Among all my patients in the second half of 

-life—that is to say,- over thirty five—there has not been one whose: 
‘problem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on: 
life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he had lost: 
that which the living religions of every age have given to their followers, 
and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious 
outlook. This of course has nothing whatever to do with a particular 
creed or membership of a church."*9- | 


: The clergyman stands before a vast horizon. He can do a lot to 
reliéve ‘people of the psychological unrest they suffer from. 


Now, the question arises: Who between the two was right ? Was | 
Freud justified in doing away with religion and hoping for a new culture of 
_ the world—a culture where young men behave like adults, where mature 
^ men behave like the matured, where seniors do not suffer from an infantile 
craving or was Jung justified when he preached that man is never com- 
plete ‘by himself -a vast heritage, an enlarged unconscious, an unconscious 
.. Which not only: deposits his own personal likes and dislikes but a vast 
"unconscious which bears the trace of the entire heritage of mankind ? The 
two gentlemen speak almost from two opposite poles.. It is really” 
astonishing that they were so near yet spoke so differently. With Freud, 
the sex-urge was the supreme urge in man ; with Jung, the urge to know the 
totality of the self i is the supreme urge of existence. Thus in order to know 
Jun g, Freud should be studied to examine and understand the background. 


“During his association with Freud, Jung wrote a small book 
The Significance: of the father in the destiny of the individual, where his 
views agreed' with those of Freud—e.g.. ‘What we see ih the development. 
of the world-process, the original sources of the change in the God- head, 
we'see also in the individual. Parental power guides the child, like ER 
higher controlling fate. But when he begins to grow up, there begins also 
the conflict between the infantile constellation of the individual. The 
paternal. influence, dating from ‘Prehistoric infantile period, is re- 
pressed, sinks into the unconscious but is not thereby eliminated. Like - 
everything that has passed into the unconscious, the infantile constella- 
tion sends up into consciousness, dim, forbidding feelings, feelings of 
mysterious guidance and opposing influence. Here are the roots of the first 
religious sublimation, In the place of the father, there appears on the one 
hand an altogether sublime. deity, on the other the devil"?! 


‘But soon his views undergo a considerable change. His attempts 
to deal. with the phenomena of religion as objective. psychical facts lead 
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him to the conclusion that the psychological processes at work in modern | 
believers are the same as those which operated in Pre-Christian and . 
non-Chiristian religions, All religions have their psychological roots in 
the collective unconscious of the race. 


Jung was not concerned with the metaphysical side of religion as he 
considers it beyond the competence of psychology. Religion is a pheno- 
menon of the human psyche and hence open to psychological enquiry. 
Psychology is not concerned with the question of God or His existence; ` 
It is concerned with psychic experience which may or may not correspond | 
to the existence of the reality. "Religious experience is a psychological 
experience as every human experience is psycholegical— whether God- 
exists or not is not the concern of Psychology." “It can deal with 
merely the God-image in the psyche.” “It is'not a matter of God but ideas 4 
of God. It is man who has such ideas and creates for himself images, _ 
and these images belong to psychology." .‘‘The psyche is: naturaliter 
religiosa i.e. it possesses a religious function.”22 Jung came to this 
point through his unprejudiced evaluation of his material i.e. his. 
approach is empirical and not metaphysical speculation. Jung feit that 
itis indispensable to the psychologists to have a psychological enquiry 


: on religion. This isthe point from where he parted from Freud. Jung 


admitted besides the drive of the pleasure-principle or will-to-power, ` 
two other highly important drives—i. e. the spiritual and religious needs 
inborn in man. This is the point which distinguishes him from other 
theories (i.e. reductive mechanical process of Freud) and shows his 
prospective synthetic method. “The spiritual appears in the psyche 


* likewise as a drive, indeed, as a true passion. Itis no derivative of 


another drive but a principle sui generis, viz, the indispensable formative 
power in the world of drives."?* The Libido tò him is dichotomous, : 
consisting of the biological instincts and spiritual processes. “The poly- - 
morphism of primitive instinctive- nature and the way of formation of 
personality confront each other as a pair of opposites called: nature and 
spirit. This pair of opposites is not merely the external of expression 
but perhaps also the very basis of that ‘tension which we call psychic 
energy.”*4 Freud emphasizes that spiritual process is . derived from 
the instinctual. ones. According to Jung a “‘spiritual element is an 
organic part of the human psyche” ; to Freud, repression of instinct 
(sexual) i.e. biological, is the basis of all neurosis, whereas Jung states 
that mostly people came to him with a spiritual problem. 


Jung studied religious phenomena in the psyche empirically i. e. he 
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-fellowed the rules of psychology. “The methodological stand of that 
kind of Psychology which I represent is exclusively Phenomenological i.e, 
it is concerned with occurrences, events, experiences, in a word, with 
facts. Its truch is a fact and nota judgement. Speaking for instance of 


'- the motive of Virgin Birth, psychology is only concerned with the fact 


that there is such an idea, butitis not concerned with the question 
whether such an ‘idea is true or false in any other sense. It is psychoio- 
gically true inasmuch as it exists. This point of view is the same as that of | 
natural science. ee ay ' 


. Not only ihe sick persons but talented people, creative in nature or ,.. 


highly morally strong people too used to come to Jung with real . pro- 
blems of life—problems about the conflicts of good and evil, with problems 
of meaning and goal oflife. These. problems came from their dreams 
~ and Jung understood that these conflicts and problems cannot be solved 
: by the childish complexes of Freud. The symbols of ‘rebirth’ or ‘mother’ 
do not mean- to: him the “parent tegressively longed for throughout a 
futile and frustrated ` life-time” (like Freud) ; to Jung it may have a sepa- - 
rate meaning. (1) The symbol of ‘mother’ may appear when the patient 
faces a new turning-point, where the old self must wean to give birth to 
anew. According to Jung, ‘mother’ here means when the patient wants 
to retuin to the womb ofthe unconscious for rebirth. Here Freud’s 
regressive analysis will frustrate the life-process. Thus we find that 
. (2) the spiritual elements are expressed in symbols. 


Jung by means of his analysis found enough evidences which show 
that “the unconscious is the source of revelations from the spiritual side ` 
of Psyche." Through these evidences he found that the unconcious 
contains ‘“‘highest spiritual potentiality as well as the possibility of 
deepest degradation. The Psyche itself, required an individual reconcilia- 
tion...... Jung finds the ultimate values, both positive and negative, the 
redeemer and. tempter not in outside powers, but within the psyche 
itself, where the acron are ourselves vis-a-vis the figures of the collec- 
tive uuconscious.' 


The human psyché is a whole, including consciousness and the 
mother of consciousness. Scientific thought is.not capable of exhausting 
all the possibilities of life. Jung said: “The psychotherapist must net 
allow his vision to be coloured by the glasses of pathology ; he must 
never allow himself to forget that the ailing mind is a human mind and . 
that for its ailment, shares in the whole of the psychic life of man. The 
psychotherapist must even be able to admit that the ego is ill for the 
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very reason that it is cut off from the whole, and has ‘lost ‘its connection - 
with mankind as well as the spirit. The ego is indeed the “place of 
of fears” as Freud says in “The Ego and the Id” but only so long as it. 


has not returned to the “father” and “mother’?¢, (i.e. spirit and 
nature). | i 


.. Jung had shown that the symbols reveal à way of psychological 
development which gives üs a clue notonly to the past cause but points - 
toward a future goal. To Freud the problems of mature man are mostly l 
due to some frustration of infancy. Jung admitted that every person carries 
within him a child and a savage no doubt but such reductive analysis 
is not the only answer. One should not notice only the past, the 
unconscious also reveals the future, towards a goal, a purpose as well 
asa cause. Freud only looked backward to find the causes of neurosis 
and to him all perversions and complexes are due to sex x repressions, 
even the God of religion is a *father-complex'. ux 


Jung pointed out that the pan-sexualtheories of Freud are hostile 
to all finer developments of the human mind. It hinders the realisation 
of meaningful experience. To Jung, urge and compulsion of self-realisa- 
tion was a law in nature which cannot be shaken off. In Jung's approach 
to religion the goal of the psyche is integrated wholeness—the process 
to reach the goal is the process of individuation. To him every being 
has a natural urge to fill out his innate pattern—an acorn will become 
an oak no doubt. But an oak is not a substitute of acorn as Freud >- 


' thought. The tendency to function, according toa collective pattern, 


Jung calls archetype. The integrated wholeness is the ‘Self’—who is an. 
archetype which synthe sizes the others, round it intoa whole. The 
realisation of the self is a numinous experience—The God within us—. 
which Jung desctibed as a religious experience achieved by the consciou 
realisation and integration of all the possibilities congenitally present in 
the individual. Every individual -can experience this. The religious 
experience comes by itself when one is not in the least aware of this. 


*No one can know what the ultimate things are. . We must, there- 
fore, take them as we experience theme. And if such experience helps 
to make life healthier, more beautiful, more complete, and more satisfac- 
tory to yourself and to.those you love ; you may safely say :^*This was 
the grace of God." ?7 ! 

For this idea of the archetype of self which synthesizes the others. 
round itintoa whole, Jung is accused of asa mystic. Actually “There is an 
element of mystery in religion”®® and the mysterious has an illuminating 
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Spell on the person who experiences it. Jung accepted this mystery . 
element. He sdid that the symbol of “mana personalities can never 
be exhausted” by human intellect."?9? Yet he who has realised this 
‘symbol gets peace. and purity. Freud ignored this.mystery element and 
- accepted the ordinary (profane) instead of the sacred. Jung had given 
profuse evidences to show that the symbols of individuation are very 
much identical with other religious disciplines. They are in symbolic 


': form-the basic truths of.the human soul brought to life in modern. 


individuals. 


Jung stated that man has an automatic craving for a God-head, . 
it is not developed. The expression of manifestations of the religious ürge 
may differ in different men and culture; but it is there and is à fact. 
` If we violate the natural urge, it causes injury to the.Psychic health. 
**Religious function is one of the fundamental functions." Freud called. 
religion neurosis but Jung says neurosis is the disturbance of the religious 
functions. To Jung the cause of neurosis is not repression of sex- 
instinct ; most people came to him with a spiritual problem other than 
the sexual one. This spirituality is expressed through dreams, fantasy, 
imagination, art, mythology etc. Religious, symbols are the language 
of the unconscious essential to its self-éxpression. But Freud treated 
the religious—symbols ‘as substitutes for repressed sexuality. To Freud, 
things of the spirit are granted no reality at all. Specially in the second 
part of life-when a man leans more towards the inner depth, religious 
anchorage is most essential, said Jung. Religious experience can never 
be generated by force—it comes by itself. It is as the Upanishad says. 
*"Yame avisha vrinute tena labhyah"3? i.e. it can be attained by him 
whom it itself embraces—a gift of grace. Man attains his fulness by 
the individuation process. ‘Every man should have a push forward, and 
that push forward will lead him towards the mysterium magnum.: The 
chaos in modern men and their mental unrest is very much due to the 
fact that the scientific upsurge in the country and in the world at large 
have made them beneficiaries of spiritual drive. But the result has been 
disastrous—men devoid of all holiness, looking only towards material 
and fleshly enjoyments are fast increasing. Ethical pressure and fear of. 
heavenly wrath was a check to man’s recklessness and that check being 
loosened, man has plunged fast into crude enjoyment, consequently in 
mental wreckage. “Life has a meaning, deep and vast, when we partici- 
pate in the ‘boundless creative life of the Psyche." Man is not to be 
confined within the narrow limits of the ego. We are what we are, and 
what we can be, if we expand ourselves. We are temporal and eternal 
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together. Jung said, “the sonl swings between light and dark, between . 
the heaven and the hell. Peace lies in the centre.” Man is neither 
devil, nor angel, but he has his ‘go’ with both the camps. The basic 
task of the analytic school will be to search for the centre for the balance. 
of the self. This centre. is the place where the divine . filters through 
into the soul and reveals itself in the God-images of the self. bees 


Of course, here Jung is criticised “for abandoning the ‘physician’ S 


coat for the professor's gown and the professor's gown for fne clergy- ." 


man's surplice.” 3! 


‘But the answer is that Jung did not limit himself within the span of 
Psychiatry ; he transcended its realm and widened the field of mental 
researches. In the present situation of the world, philosophy and religion . 
are mostly neglected. Jung has utilised psychology as a novel instrument 
for tackling the human situation. “Psychology is the expression and. 
measure of a new phase in human development." Jung has said the 
world was suffering from a devastating. sense of frustration in. the | 
twentieth century. It had no divine direction, no inner coherence. 
It believed in no reality beyond what ego could spare. Jung tried to 
harmonise the ‘‘divergent lines under one spiritual history." He strongly 
proclaimed that “the modern man was not an isolated self-sufficient 
product of modern times merely. He was a sum-total of the whole 


European process of individuation.” 52 
ge ae 


IV 


Comparison: Freud found human life a continuous conflict between 
the dark untamed passions of the ‘Id’ and the restricting influence of 
Ego. To him there was no such quest as to the meaning of life. The 
animal impulses in man were quite alike animals. He had sided with 
the materialistic trend of the nineteenth century. Freud’s analysis was 
very warmly accepted bythe age—-as thatage was the age when materialism 


. was on its zenith. Hence Freud’s explanation was very much appreciated 


by the new world—the world that supported only science and scientific. 
approach.. l 

According to Jung, Freud "deserves reproach for over-emphasizing - 
the pathological aspect of life and for interpreting man-too exclusively 
in the light of his defects." 33 A convincing example of this in Freud's 
case is his inability to understand ele ONY experience, as is clearly shown 
in his book i ‘The Future of an Illusion’. "For. my part, I prefer to 
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look at man in the light of what in him i is healthy and sound, and to 


free the sick man from that point of view which colours, every page 


Freud has written. Freud’s teaching is definitely one-sided in that it 
generalises from facts that are relevant only to neurotic states of mind; 
its validity is really confined to those states. Within these limits Freud's 
teaching is true and valid even when it is in error, for error also belongs: 
to- the ‘picture, and carries the truth of a true avowal. In any case, 


Freud's i is not a psychology of the healthy mind."'?* 


. Jung on this issue places his own explanation of Libido. It was 
not the Freudian sex-urge—but it was psychic energy in general, Sex- 
energy was an important component in it too, but it was not the main 
urge: His rich experience with the patients helped him to deny the 


‘materialistic and biological attitude of Psycho-analysis, where spirit was 


v 
r, 


‘but an epiphenomenon. Libido in Jung worked both as an instinctual 


and spiritud] dynamism, because Jung was unable to confine himself to 
the limited explanation of libido as Freud did. He- conceived libido as a 


longing, this urge or push of life as something beyond sexuality; even in 


its wider sense. He saw in the term libido—a concept of unknown 
nature, comparable to Bergson's elan vital, a hypothetical energy of life, 
which occupies itself not only in sexuality but in various physiological 
and psychological manifestations such as growth, development, hunger, 
and all human activities and interests. 

Freud had considered infantile sexuality as the cause and everything 
else as a substitute for the prohibited incest. To him, God was at bottom 
an exalted father—a phantasy substitute for the actual, a Projection to 
compensate for an infantile sense of belplessness. This was an abnormal 
and neurotic attitude. ‘Oaks grow from an acorn but that does not 
mean that oak is a substitute for acorn, or a displacement of an acorn, due’ 
toan unkindly environment." Psychoanalysis nurtured in the Victorian 
era had its concentration on past mechanical causes and naturally. 
becomes atheism. "Hence his religious analysis is partial. 

To Jung, the main thing was not the acorn but the oak—the 
important thing for the patient is not what he had been, but what he 
should become. *'The interior motive of the system is not to look back- 
ward but to look forward. Thus Jung took religion not as a regressive 
substitute for the forbidden incest, but as the fine flower and fruit of 


psychic energy —liberated from the confinement of infantile incest desires. 


Jung from his‘ profuse experience of neurotic analysis found out that the 
data which indicated incest desires are not actually that. The ultimate 
aim of the ego was not whether ‘mother’ was impregnated or not—but a 
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child has such a desire « as return to the womb. Zr The incest desire was. . 
directed towards a yet more fundamental desire. Thus Jung accepted 
Freud's symbols but its meaning was inverted as Karl Marx had turned 
Hegel's premises upside down. Freud’s fire-making rites are no longer - 
substituted for sexual intercourse. The incubation of the. mystics in the 
cave, the plunging of the Neophyte in the font are not Sorry substitutes 
for incestuous Penetration of the mother, the union with. the mother is- 
the shadow of inward rebirth and baptismal regeneration into life more - 
abundant. 


Libido becomes spiritualised in Jung. The power so long meant 
only sinful desires, now it meant something spiritual. The ontogenesis' 
of the psyche is a re-echo of a philogenesis.'?* The Unconscious. : 
contains not only the individuala's past, but in it lies dormant the entire ; ~ 
past of the race and even human civilization in general. Below -the 
individuals’ personal memories the racial heritage is preserved. “Behind 
the particularised physical mother’s womb, lies the archetypal womb of 
of the great mother of all living being ; behind the physical. father, the 
archetypal father; behind the child, the pueracternus;. behind the 
particular manifestations of the procreative sexual libido, lies the universal 
creative spirit. The second of all these pairs appears now, not asa 
phantasy substitute for the first; but rather does the first appear as a 
a particulal manifestation and symbol of the second. Hence God here 
is not a substitute for the physical father, but rather the physical father 
as the infant’s first substitute for God. Clearly we are not far from 
St. Paul's father, from whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth — 
is named.^57 | 

Freud's psycho-analysis had no connection with the ultimate values. . 
He was a social scientist, a doctor, who never took religion seriously. 
To him religion was itself a disease—what help could it give to. cure 
another disease ? He had a hostile attitude to religion. 

But Jung’s redemptive process differentiates him from Freud. To 
Jung religion has an important role in the conscious and unconscious 
historoy of man. Religion desires us to be more serious about life— 
more conscious of our responsibilities—in short, to be more adult in our 
perspective. People of the West, when they announce that they have 
‘outgrown religion and eo not need a spiritual principle, actually fool 
themselves. D^ 

By a vast statistics, Jung had. reached: an unprejudiced evaluation 
that, a religious consciousness is- ingrained deep in. the human mind. 
Jung’s religious process of course is entirely separate. It is an empirical 

C.R.—3 . 
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Dyccesnedifie process of individuation. Tti is religious in the sense that 
it is related to the quest of a spiritual meaning of life. 


But Freud failed to recognize and face the reality of- this problem. 
Instead of recognising the genuineness and poignancy of the religious 
urge in man, a psychology that misunderstood its own scope and task 
and tried to limit the psyche’ of man to merely persónal and in the narrow 
sense of the word instinctual drives, has attempted to raduce religion to 
- a “mechanism of escape. The genuine and irreducible spiritual and 
^ religious impulse has thus been reduced to a particular aspect of the 
‘family novel and God to an inflated image of the personal father."5* 


. To Freud, his superego or conscience is derived from the child's 
fear of the parents. Jung said that Freud has overlooked that conscience 
. is our inner voice, an apriori condition of the human psyche—an 
expression.of the non-ego or self. Again, by Psychotherapy Freud meant 
mental cure but Jung has widened its meaning ; itisa comprehensive Way 
to self-knowledge,- which includes both the biological and the spiritual 
side of man. 


l Besides Freud has assumed religion not only as an illusion but also 
‘untrue. But this lie has not proved ; the idea that God is a father— 


~ substitute is nothing new and bewildering. In Christian Pslams we have’ 


already heard “when my father and mother forsake me, the Lord taketh 
me up". But what seems odd is the conclusion that therefore it is 
abnormal, a neurosis. Freud had not made a thorough psychological 
analysis of religion, he had regarded it as a substitute for something 

else. When Freud painted religion as a neurosis he did not cover 
.. all aspects of religious life, neither of the present nor the past. And 
he had applied the discoveries of a particular religion to all religions in 
general. Again Freud's Religion is very narrow as he accepts theism as 
the only form of religion. He did not realise perhaps that most of the 
Eastern religions are not theistic, His conclusion that religion is an 
illusion, he applied to religion in general, which is a rather sweeping 


statement, based on his predetermined- psychological fatalities. He was 


so much obsessed with Oedipus-complex that he would never 
‘concentrate on any religion where God could not be shown to be the 
physical father of one’s infancy. He did not consult eastern religions 
which are mostly Godless. Of the six Indian systems, Buddhism and 
Jainism—most of them have no reference to any God, and if two or three 
of them have some reference to God, that is of a minor nature. Freud 
. could not step outside the Indo-Christian tradition of religion. 


$ 


A 
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To Jung, Belision d is hotasublimation or an escape but an expression 
of an authentic and.genuine function of the human psyche, existing in 
its own right. Religious experience should be exclusively studied asa 
fundamental psychic process, It is absolutely "necessary for the. 
psychologists to explore religion psychologically. Jung said, “nobody 
is really cured who did not regain his religious outlook.5?: Religious 
outlook is a fundamentally new step in human consciousness; This 
primordial experience cannot be subjected. to any instinct or belief ` 
merely. 


Jung had ‘collaborated with Freud as regards T in the 
narrow sense of the term. Regarding religion he stuck to his findings 
prior to his contact with Freud. By collecting data from his patients he 
found that although some strange instinċts and aspirations are mixed up 


with it, yet some spiritual urge played its part therein as the highest role 


in it. Jung had used his whole scientific equipment. to bring to light. the 
significance of religion on man’s psychic life. he 

Jung's religion is non-theistic and individualistic. : He clearly stated 
that psychology as a science of soul should never overstep its boundaries 
and trespass into the region of metaphysics. All human expressions as 
thoughts, images, words, sounds, shapes, etc. that reveal the mystery of . 
the psyche are the materials of psychology. Freud -had totally neglected 
the mystery elements in religion reducing the sacred to the: profance as 
mentioned already. > 


Besides, from his Free Associaton, Freud had an arend relation- 
ship with the patients. The patients relax tnemselves most passively and 
tell their minds. The relations between the doctors and patients is most . 
external. The uniqueness in each individual and their subtle vibrations 
do not possess any value for him. 


Moreover, Freud stressed this fact in Moses and Monotheism - and 
from it deduced the role of God as the glorified Father—with the 
historical basis of parricide at the murder of Moses. Jung did not 
consider religion as a creed. It wasa cautious and careful probe into 
the department of psyche. Inner experience was followed with a patient 


scrutiny. The religious experience, to him, is an. expression of inner 
process. Psychology does not deal with the question of reality of God. 
It is not a matter of God. but an idea of God. Man possesses these ideas 


and creates images and these belong to psychology. 


To Jung the experience of the self is another name for the experience 
of God. Freud denied such experience as unraeal: and illusive'and only’ 
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education can cure it. But we find that.Freud actually had considered 
religion as to be some-what sentimental, some-what archaic attitude 
towards God, on the part of the man in the street, He had totally 
ignored the non-p$ychical forces in religion. His evaluation of religion 
hence becomes unauthorised. e- 

Jung was a great mystic and a great literature who, on pursuing 
a scientific research, has come closer to religion. He was “not only one 
- of the original thinkers of our time but also one of its liberators, he has 
brought the West closer to the immemorial and profoundly intuitive East 
and has discovered at least one way out of the nightmare—maze, in which 
modern western man was beginning to lose himself.” 4° 


Before, Jung, little thought was given to the possibility of any 
scientific method being available to help man to overcome the wounds and 
conflicts taking place in his soul, hurts which retarded his development : 
and progress as a personality and which frequently in the struggle resulted 

. in physical pains and symptoms of the most varied character. That Was 

- left solely to religion and metaphysics, The same assistance that surgery 

- has given to the physical body, analytical psychology of Jung attempted 
^ ` to give to the personality. Hence Jung used the term Libido as the urge, 
or. push of life, as something beyond sexuality in a wider sense. He saw 
` in the term “libido’—a concept of unknown nature comparable to 
Bergson's Elan vital or life urge "which occupies, in psychological 
manifestations like growth, development, hunger and all human activities 
'- and interests—a prominent position. 5 


So we find the main point, which is the cause of devergence between 
_ them, is that in Freud, the Libido is mere sex-energy and naturally Freud 
stated that Religion is a “concomitant of some primary biological 
instinct and is one of many possible sublimations of it. Here Jung parted 
from Freud, in as much as to Jung Libido had a dichotomous way, viz. 
of an instinctual process and that of the spiritual process while Freud 

made the spiritual derivative of the instinctual. 


Besides, Jung admitted that ‘“‘the legitimate concern of psychology 
is the phenomena of religious experience as an activity of the human 
‘psyche .”- Itis not saying anything about the existence or non-existence 
of God. The realities of faith, as such, are not accessible to psychology. 
Through the individuation. process one can realize his wholeness, the self, 
which is the ‘God , within me’—a religious experience. But Freud totally 
rejected religion as a father substitute, a neurosis, an illusion which one 
should overcome. That the psyche is spiritual, and the aim of man, 
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should be “to anchor himself in that which is eternal and indestructible 
in the primal nature of the objective psyche", Freud cóuld not realize this. 


. He did not concentrate on the higher values of life. 


Freud was concerned with the causes of the psychic disturbances 
and stated that religion is a neurosis, but Jung showed the formative 
forces represented through the symbols between the pairs of psychic 
opposites. That is, Freud used the reductive method, whereas Jung the 
prospective. One of the greatest contributions of Jung is his prospective ` 
method to the psychological investigation of the spiritual side of the 
psyche, Where Freud treated his materials analytically, Jung is synthe- 
tically “building up out of the actual.situation towards the future, in 
order to provide the personality with a basis on which a SiE psycholo- 
gical equlibrium can be built up.”4! 


~~ 


To Jung man in his way to Individuation can.un derstand *'the 
meaning of what he does—he can becomé a superior man, who realizes 
the Christ-symbol."*? “Religion is a revealed way of salvation. It i is 
a gift of grace and nobody can force it to one." 45 


Freud repeatedly said that Religion is a sublimation of instinctual . 
urges which cannot be realized. But Jung asserted that the answers 
which man gives in religion are proofs of the most fündamental and 
crucial experience of man. Freud’s attitude towards religious phenomena 
was unsatisfactory and insufficient _ t. 


Jung widened the meaning of the term ‘therapy’ as his paves 
therapy was not mere ‘mental cure’ like Freud’s but a comprehensive 


way to self-knowledge. GS 438€ 8 


Jung tried to show us that Religion is the primal urge of man. It 
cannot be taken as a substitute for something else as Freud wanted to 
show. If we overlook the fundamental necessity of Religion and its 
legitimate place in man’s psychology then we try to do away with man 
and reduce him to a mere fact of biology. 

Jung deserves appreciation for his phenomenological stand—he 
discussed religion from an empirical standpoint. Hence he said “No - 
one can know what the ultimate things are. We must take them as we 
experience them. And if such experience helps to make life healtheir, — 
more beautiful, more complete, and more satisfactory to yourself and 
to those you love, you may safely say “This was the grace of God.” ** 

Following an empirical way, Jung had shown -to.us that we can 
have a new approach to religious experience, science and religion are not 
two-opposite poles but are related aspects of the same external truth. 
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Really Jung widened the scope of Psychology by being an interpre- 
ter of our human situation as a whole. Psychology can be an instrument 
for understanding the human, situation according to him. Freud was 
incapable of understanding the question of the meaning of man’s life 
as he was conditioned by the materialistic attitude of his time. Jung has 
proved “Nature is not only matter, but it is also spirit.” 45 | 


The ‘religious process to Jung is thé individuation process. which 
p 


. makes man realize his unique wholeness. As itis attached to the ques- 


tion of, and the quest for, the meaning of life, itis religious. Freud 
sees “human life precariously balanced between the ‘Scylla of allowing 


and Charybdis of forbidding.’ Jung finds in it a development, a progres- - 


sion towards an aim and goal.”48 
The religious experience is a unique personal experience, an indivi- 


dual experience. This experience causes a peculiar alteration of conci- 


ousness. The experience is unique and individual in nature. 


Thus we find there must be a revaluation of Freud to find out 
whether the devaluation he made to religion was actually a fact or not. 
Sex-instinct is instinct no doubt, but it is never the alpha and omega of 
life. Hence Jung had shown us that a religious process is constantly at 
work in the human psyche and “Religious symbols are manifestations 


- of life, plain facts, not intellectual opinions."^" By the religious process 


he meant the individuation process. To Jung "nobody is. cured who 
did not regain his religious outlook.’*® We must admit that this 


religious outlook is a new step in human consciousness—an individual's | 


own personal experience. J ung in his “Modern Man in search ofa Soul”? 
mentioned that the modern man hask turned inside his enquiries to 
discover his inner images full of numinous significance. Jung has 
supplied the modern man with the tools and realization which man needs 
to connect the gap between his ego and his soul. 


He has shown that in the religious process there are certain pro- 


cesses at work which transcend personality. The psychic contents. which 
one realizes are of a supra-personal nature. This evaluation of oneself 


" is the reflex of the becoming of God—the pattern of emergent deity. 


This contribution places Jung in a spiritual ‘current. 


"^.^ His intention was to help man along the road to the kind of 


religious experience they need. His religion is not a symptom of psychic 
morbidity but all types of- psychic morbidity can be found i in religion. 
Freud's theory is hostile to spiritual values. . 


Of course, “Freud has thrown a glorious light upon the dirt, 


XM 
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darkness and evil of the Bisehic pinterna and awåkened in many an 
admiration for all this filth.’ But this is. sheer perversity.”4®° The 
unconcious ‘has a strong attraction not only for: the Bek but for the 
healthy who wants to realize his completeness. z; 


3*- 


Jung had shown a way to makind by removing the inhibitions and 
restrictions which interfere with the full development of the personality— 
to help them to attainto that level where they really belong, to prepare | 
people to better understanding, whether they are PEDEN sufferers or 


so-called normal people. 


He pointed out that'the supreme value of ‘life lies within the psyche 
itself and has supplied a method to be sought for it. He has thus given 
a direction by which the mariner can guide himself on any sea. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY 'OF THE SOCIAL 
. CUSTOMS, OF BENGAL AND MITHILA AS 
RECORDED IN THE ACARA-CANDRIKA OF 

.. BENGAL .AND -IN. THE NIBANDHAS OF 

| MITHILA.* 


BANI CHAKRAVORTY 


Itis intended here to discuss critically the social customs of Bengal 
as recorded in the unpublished Ms., ‘Acadra-Candrika’ of Srindtha Acárya 
Cidamani, a Bengali nibandhakàra. of the 15th century A.D. and those 
of Mithilà as recorded in the works of Vacaspatimigra, Rudradhara, etc. 
in the 15th century A.D. 


Srinatha Acürya Cüdamáni, p son of Mahümahopádhyàya 
Srikaracarya, was the teacher of Raghunandana, He is different from 
Srindtha Bhatta, the author of .Kosthr-pradipa' and Dattakanirnaya. 
Vacaspatimisra is a great Smrtinibandhakàra in Mithilà and he has to 
his credit a large number of Smrti-nibandhas. . He is also to be distingui- 
shed from the great philosopher Vücaspati who was the author of the 
Bhamati on the Sarirakabhdsya of Sankara and of several other 
commentaries on other systems of Indian philosophy, flourishing in the 
first half of the 9th century. There was another later Vacaspati who 
wrote the Smrtisárasamgraha and flourished in the first half. of the 18th 
century A.D. 


The Acdra-Candrika of Srinatha deals with: the daily and periodical 
duties and ceremonies of a devout Hindu. He deserves, to be mentioned 
not only for his vast scholarship and deep erudition in different Sastras 
as evident from his works, but. also’ for his practical wisdom for the 
solution of different problems of the then society. He should be mentioned 
also for his attempt to bring about a spirit of adjustment in the then 
society of Bengal, with the result that his worthy pupil Smarta 


` Bhattacharya Raghunandana imbibed the same spirit of accommodation 


to serve as the great social reformer for the guidance of the conduct of 
people in Bengal. i 
Intending to teach his pupil, Raghunandana (of the 16th century), 


. Srinàtha composed different treatises with his reformed outlook and 


- sympathetic: heart. This intention is very clear from the-observations 


found in the different nibandhas of Srinátha.! 
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Of the sixteen works of Srinàtha the Acdra-Candrika is one of the 
most valuable treatises for its considered opinion onthe different daily 
customs. This work has not yet been published, but is still in manuscripts 
as said above. It was written most probably in two parts i.e. Pürva 
Khanda and Uttara Khanda. Two copies of the Pūrva Khanda only 
are deposited in Varanasi Sanskrit University, Saraswati Bhavan? and 
another is available in the librery of the India Office, London.* But 
unfortunately there is no trace of the existence of any Ms. of the 
Uttarakhanda. The Pūrva Khanda of the Acara-candrikà was’ also 
divided into two, parts—viz. the rules of Ahnika (ie. daily duties) 
and Antyesti (Le. the obsequial rites and rituals of ancestor worship 
consequent thereupon). 


Srindtha and Govindaaanda Kavikankanacarya were the two im- 
mediate Bengali predecessors of Raghunandana. The present writer in her 
Bengali monograph entitled ‘Samaja-samskaraka ‘Raghundndana’ referred’ 
to some identified quotations from the Kriya-Kàumudi of Govindananda, . 
as given by Raghunandana in his works, but without mentioning the name 
of the former. The obvious reasons, I guess, are either the non-availability: 
of all the works of Govindànanda to Raghunandan or ‘the natural 
reluctance of the latter to “give JDIUAREUCE to the former, who was his 
senior contemporary. x : ' 


The main purpose of the present paper is to discuss critically the 
views of Srinatha of the 15th century recorded in the Ácára-candrikà and 
of his pupil Smarta Bhattacharya Raghunandana of the 16th century and 
those of Maithila writers ie. Rudradhara, Vacaspatimiéra, etc. in their 
several works. We have discussed already the first part of the Pürva- 
khanda i.é.the rules of Ahnika* and in this paper we shall make an 
attempt to go through the obsequial rites and rituals òf- BIUCSIOTWOTSIUD 
discussed in the second part of the Acara-Candrika. ' 


Manifold are the topics’ that have been included within the second 
part of this treatise. The topics are the following :— _— 


(a) the rites relating to the cremation or the rites to be Sérforméd 
after death of the ancestors or relatives ; 


(b) the views on the offering of water to the deceased by sopindhs 
and samanodakas ; 


(c) the rites to be attended to at the time of entering into the ` 
house after cremation ; 


(d) the expiatory rites called ‘Santikarma’ and the four-fold Santi , 4 
rites ; 
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(e) giving the seat, the clothes, the water, the rice, the betel-nut, 
the umbrella, the gold, the silver, the garland, the shoes, the 
bed, the cow etc. to the Brahmins for the deceased ; 


(f) the presiding deities of the different articles of offering ; 


(g) theancestor worship named the 'vrsotsarga' (the letting loose 
ofa bull for the deceased, ete). 


After dealing with the above topics Śrīnātha concludes with the 
following statement ;— 


aft Herre ena — ane exa ra eret 5f raagi rare srerafür- 
saaman atai giae: TAT: | 
(Ácára Candrikā Ms. No. 13407, f 128 a) 


In the concluding verse of this nibandha Srīnātha apologises to the 
learned readers and says in the colophon of his Ácára-candrikà that the 


scholars may correct the lapses of his omission and commission. 2 


We shall -now discuss critically various social customs as recorded 
in the’ Acara-Candrika of Srinatha ane those of Vacaspatimisra, 
Rudradhara, etc. . 


Srinütha says in his Acara-Candrika, that at the is of acento 
worship “After performing the cremation even if the performer belonging 
to the similar or dissimilar gotra, offers pindas on the first day in the 
absence of the real heir, the real heir, turning up later, will have to 
perform anew the rite of pindadana. Even when the elder brother 
remains away and if the sixteen Sraddhas have been performed by the 


| younger brother, then also these rites will have to be repeated by the 


elder brother." Vácaspatimiéra? and Rudradhar® a Mithila are also 
of the same opinion. ) 


But Raghunandana has refuted this rule as declared by Srinath and 
Vacaspatimiéra. According to him, the man: who gives pindas on the 
first day after the cremation, will also offer the ten pindas to the 
deceased, In the absence of the son etc., if any other person gives the 
first pinda, then the same person will perform the offering of the rest. 
Then there is no necessity of repeating the same rite.?? 


At the time of performing any rite, Stindtha says, that the citation 
óf each month, tithi, fortnight etc. are essential. This rule is admitted 
by all sections of nibandhakaras including those of Bengal except the 
Páécátyas (the Western writers) as indicated by Srinatha.!^ But 
according to the Maithila nibandhakaras, there is no. necessity of 
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referring to the month, tithi, fortnight etc. individually. Raghunandana 
is also of the same opinion. +? 


Srinatha further says that after the cremation the sons and relatives 
of the deceased would bathe in. water mixed with sesamum, cleanse 
the clothes and offer lamps at the crematorium and at the junction of 
four paths etc.*? This rite is recognised in the nibandhas of the Mithila . 
school, but Srindtha refers to it as a rite followed by the Pascatyas.* 


Srinütha by reference to Pa&scátya, probably means to speak about 
the Maithilas, and sometimes tends to refute the rite as recognised by 
such Püácatyas. But Ragunandana refers to the views quite SEIEN 
as those of Maithilas and refutes them altogether. 


Sometimes Srinàtha also objects to the views of the Maithilas. He 
says that the rite prescribed by the Maithilas!5 is as follows : 


‘At the time of giving water for oblations, offering of cushion made 
of Kusa-grass, offering, of argha, scent, etc. to the deceased, the 
Kinsman while naming the deceased and the' family from which he 
sprang, says— *May this water for oblations or offerings, be, acceptable 
to thee". This rite is held by Srinàtha as rebuttable as the expression 
‘Upatisthatam’ (‘may be acceptable’) is not to be addressed to the 
‘pretas’ (the ` deceased)! *. Raghunandana also admits the views of 
his teacher.?? 


vee 


Śrīnņātha says that: at the - time of offering oblation to the pretas, 
the Kinsman would not utter ‘Svadha’ (an exclamation used in offering 
oblation to the ancestors) to the pretas ie. to the departed soul of a 
person before obsequial rites aré performed.*® He also refutes the views 
of Maithilas regarding the offering: of the thread of wool. According 
tothe Maithilas, the offering of the thread of wool, would be made 
without uttering. any. mantra. But. Srinatha, opines that this rite would 
be performed with uttering mantras.!? Raghunandana also refutes the 
views of the Maithila and supports his teacher, Srinatha.?° 


From a comparison of the above topics we find that Srinütha's 
prescriptions in- some cases for the duties after cremation and the rules 
of the funeral ceremony by giving pindas, water for oblations, etc. to 
the deceased, have differed from those of Maithilas. But like 
Raghunandana, Srinütha has not. criticised boldly the : views . of 
Vacaspatimisra, Rudradhara etc. regarding various social customs. 
$rinatha expressed sometimes the views of Maithilas as the views.of. 
Pascatyas (the western.writers) and in most cases opposed. also the views 


A 


nm, 
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of. them without- naming - the nibandha writers of Maithila, whether 
Raghunandana criticised and disproved the opinions of- Maithilas and 
established his own views distinctly. Raghunandana rejected outright 
the views of them with. such terms as. ‘Vacaspatimisroktam heyam' 
‘Misroktam apastam’,- ‘Maithiloktam heyam’, etc. (i.e. the views of 
Vacaspatimisra are-to-be rejected, the views of Misra i is to be refuted, 
the opinion of Maithilàs is to be. refuted, etc. ) 


It is also to be noted that Srindtha’s prescriptions -for daily and 


occasional duties have not been followed in most respects by 


Raghunandana, his pupil, and the latter has not hesitated to refute the 
views of the former. The teacher, Srindtha. was no doubt a remarkable 
author, but the pupil Raghunandanà with his sharp merit eclipsed his 
teacher almost totally. So we find that though the pupil- beeome bette- 
known in the field of Smrti and the teacher went down into comparative 
oblivion, yet the teacher lives up to the present day as the shinning 
jewel in the crown of his own pupil. 


* Paper read in the All India Oriental Conference, XXVII Session, 
' 1974; held in Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (Haryana). 
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. The paper was published in S. V. University Oriental Journal; . 
1969, entitled “The Acara-candrika, a aeenns nibandha 


of Srinatha Acarya Cidamani.” 
The rituals of ancestor worship begin with— 
sareiraeedeerfasren ei testa fern Pf er TT TCERRE N 
(Acára-Candrikáà Ms. No. 13407, f. 71b) 
Sünpegue Ad TIENE BO 
ga saniem: i | 
(Acüra-Candrika, f. 128b) 
aasa FAST garter sarama aaa Tafra mead: | 
(Ibid, f. 98b) 
afa ramino ae paT WAH: fed STET aafaa amasi 
qa aa frer aT: | 
E TT p. 71) 


gorerterenrt ctor € renal faveur waste garati fore sara a 


(Sráddha Viveka, p. 58-59) 


a waar NSHTUESRIT ‘anfrsatstrrdfa «daft JATE- 


afama 33 iva argie: gea sureties semp adem | 
Suddhitattva, pp. 375-76) 


are TRI ae Te fedt aaraa} MSTATAT ATT: rater ua 


aiaa guad, "8 qIPRTGITSTS: | 
(Acára-Candrika Ms. a, f. 104a) 


sius ad are far vei TANER KAPE | wat STHSHG- | 


(Suddhitattva, p. 270) 


-13. (a) aast efe afeart fea Rae UEWISU AJIN- 


SITES STTGT | 
(Suddhicintamani, p. 65) 


` (b) agay L d 


(Sráddhaviveka of Rudradhara, p. 57) 


CE Safari agaia aR qTATEAT: 1 

(Acára-Candrika ‘Ms. a, f. 87a) 
varia Tapi ame & Wu Aad aafaa- 
fafa Te REN, 


(Sráddhaviveka of Rudradhara p. 91) 
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16. N S AAT Wd ur dH adakan 
iA roA faek gerit TTL LE 
(Acàra-Candrikà Ms. f. 71a) 


17. eremi erroe faciet iu: | 
) Suddhitattva, p. 372) 
18. agaa g pesi Wendt agais uhr fafan ait uum 


menn aaa aama aia afer 0c " 
(Acara-Candrikà Ms. f. 82a) 


19. — quitieerfeargatfefa fremere | 
(Ac&ra-Candrikà Ms. f, 82a) 


20. Soniari qotik aa, qaagg asain STSTOTWIÍTUT- 


ara aaar a AT gofiaf à 
. (Suddhitattva, p. 379) 


. JULIAN: EQUIVALENTS OF INDIAN DATES - 


A. K. (CHAKRAVARTY 


‘The eras and dates commonly used in early Indian history and- 


epigraphy are reckoned’ in Kali era, Vikrama era or Saka era. It is now 
- known inat of these three the V. E, and S. E. were actually founded by 
era-making founders, whereas the K. E. was interpolated in a later 
period by back-calculations and it was fitted. into the constants of Indian 
Astronomy. | . 


- . The Indian tradition is that the. S. E. was established when 3179 


years had elapsed from the K. E., and also- that 135 years after the ` | 


establishment of the V.E., the S.E. was established by the Sakas as a token 
of their victory over the successors of Vikramaditya. These three 


epochs are now taken to be 3102 B.C., 57 B.C. and 78 A.D. respectively - 


and simple arithmetic shows that these latter years do not fit into the 
scale of Indian eras. j 


bh 


Now, all the Indian ephemerical tables have used the Saka Era as 
an epoch and also have reckoned it as elapsed or passed years. So from 
the point of view of symmetry, it may be assumed that any epigrapher, 
who used an era other than the S. E., used it as passed or elapsed years 
so as to fit his datings into the ephemerical tables. 


'Now, Kali era was established in 3102 B.C. Under the above 
considerations, 1 K.E. stands for 1 Kali year expire and second Kali 


yyear current or simply 1 K.E.=1 K.E. (elapsed) = 3101 B.C, It the epoch - 


of V. E. be taken at 58 B.C., then the Saka era fitsinto 78 A.D. and 
the Indian tradition is maintained regarding all the three eras. 


Thus 1 V.E.—1 V.E. (elapsed)=57 B. C. 

Also, V. E. is supposed to commence from Kártika and hence, 
1 V.E. — 1V.E. (elapsed) upto paus—57 B.C. 

Later part of the year= 56 B.C. 


Similarly, 1 S.E.—1 S.E. (elapsed) upto Paus=79 A.D. 


later part of the year 80 A.D. | 
Combining these results and also remembering that Saka year commences 
from Chaitra, 


1 S.E. (elapsed) upto Aswina= 136 V.E. 
later part of the year- 137 V.E. 


MÀ 
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Next we consider the conversion of months, lunar days and week days 
into their'J ulian equivalents. 


Majority of thc .ephemerical iablemakers have stated that the - 
calculated week-day may not be the correct week day and have advised 
to adjust one day this side or the other for purposes of — 
Hence an epigraphical week-day cannot be taken at its face-value ; 


‘may be ‘correct or may not be. Further also, no uniform school » 


Astronomy ever existed in early India asa result of which ephemerical 
tables differed from region to region and also from time to time. Each 
schoo] had its own rules for calendrical calculations differing widely 
from another. "A 
In the context of the above discussion, it i is now proposed to study, 
asa matter of trial only, an already deciphered inscription, 2 
Monday, 15th day of bright half of is 
-in Vikrama Samvat 1148. 
According to Fleet, the date is Monday, the 5th Mss; 1091 A.D. 


Now, from the conversion tables mentioned above, the Christian 
era at once becomes 1092 A.D. ` l 


Also, Vaisákha 1148 V.E,=Vaiśākha-1014 S-E, | r 
-Earlier astronomers always reckoned months by lunations ; but in 


' a later period, months were reckoned both-by'lunar and solar : measures. 


Of course, the present epigraph does not create any.confusion as the 
specific mention of bright half of Vais$akha. directly implies that it was 
a lunar Vaisakha. Without this specification, the date would have 
created an additional problem as to whether it was the 15th civil day 
after the sun’s entry into the second sign of the Zodiac or the 15th day 
of the moon in the second lunation after the sun’s entry into the first 
sign. The thing is that unless the mode of reckoning of months is not 
specifically mentioned, we cannot be sure. whether “month” means 
lunation, or the period of the sun’s stay ina sign of the Zodiac, because 
both aré equally likely. | 

However, from ephemerical tables, it may be found out that.in the 
year 1092 A. D., the sun entered-the first sign on March 233 the exact 
time of entry being different for different schools and bija corrections, 


and also rhat the full moon (mean) on the second lunation occurred on 


May 24, which was also a Monday. Accordingly, the Julian equivalent 
of the date becomes Monday, the 24th May, 1092. 


C.R.—5 
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The two dates, 5th May 1091 A.D. and 24th May 1902 A.D. cannot 
be simultaneously correct. If the later date be rejected as incorrect, 
then the correspondence between Saka-Vikrama-Kali eras and Christian 
era breaks down and the Indian tradition on Saka-Vikrama eras totally 
collapses. i 


The object of the present essay is not in any way an attempt to- 


disprove Fleet’s findings, i in only aims at emphasising that conversion 
of Indian dates into Julian eguivalents does not depend on the face-value 
of the inscription. The region where the inscription originated must 
be known in advance so that the school of astronomy may be identified. 


A consideration of the solar reckoning of a year will further clarify 
.this point. The epoch of 427 S.E., widely used in the Pafichasiddhàn- 
tiká (and perhaps ina later period also by the followers of this school) 
places the sun at 0”.5 to the West of Samkrànti at the epoch, after all bija 
corrections of that school*.' But later astronomers introduced their 
timely corrections whereby the sun changed its: position considerably from 
-the Pafichasiddhantika position. Hence the time. of sarhkranti in all 
cases depends on the epoch used by the particular school, and even a 
small change in time of sarhkranti may, in marginal cases, change mg 

- date by a year even. 


The present essay is only a trial attempt to apply the astronomical 


backgrounds of- Indian tradition to conversion of Indian dates into . 


their. Julian equivalents. However, any new work in this field becomes 
particularly delicate when important dates of historical value are found 
to differ from their already deciphered equivalents. 
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MARX’S CONCEPT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


UMa i 


` The central problem of socialis whether ancient or modern, 
utopian or scientific, is the problem of the human individual. Man with 
the most essential aspect of creating conditions for man's happiness and 
full development is the main issue. In Marx's socialism also, we find 1 no 
GREE HOH: Man and his affairs are his point of departure. 


I 


Marx starts with the individual and has problems. His scientific 
socialism in a new. and more developed situation deals with the 
natüre and character of human relations. To him, the point under 
discussion is always man. as such, not some ideal conception of what 
man should be. Man is directly a natural man. As a living natural 
being he is endowed, on the one hand, with some natural powers 
and faculties, which exist in him as tendencies and abilities, as drives or 
impulses. Man feels to realize or actualize ‘each natural power that he 
possesses; and he has ‘abilities’ which-enable him to realize it ; and he 
carries ‘tendencies’ which direct realization towards particular goals. On 
the other hand, as a natural, embodied, sentient, objective being, he is a 
suffering, conditioned and limited being, like other animals. It means 
that man has real, sensuous objects as the objects of his being or that 
hecan only express his being in real, sensuous objects. Thus Marx's 
first concern is natural human being and it is in this sphere that he, 
following Feuerbach, criticises Hegelian idealism. In a famous work he 
says: ‘In direct contrast to German Philosophy which descends from 
earth to heaven......we begin with real, ‘active men, and from their real : 
life-process show the development of the ideological reflexes......"* Thus 
individuals should always be considered as what they are. 


II 


-m 


` Again Marx conceives men not in any fantastic isolation. , It is the 
real concrete human. individuals with their actual, empirically perceptible 
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process of development under definite conditions. The Individual cannot ' 


be considered apart from the community which is the true essence of man. 
In his sixth Thesis on Feuerbach, Marx tells us that ‘the human 
essence is no abstraction inherent in each single individual. In its 
reality it is the ensemble of the social realations'.? As human nature is 
the true communal nature, or communal or social being of man, men 
through the activities of their nature create and produce a human 
communal being, a social being which is not abstractly universal power 
opposed to. the single individual, but is the nature of every single 
individual, his own activity, his own life and spirit. Men as actual, living 
particular individuals, not men considered in abstraction, constitute this 
being. Asin his discussion of abstraction Marx says ‘It is above all 


necessary to avoid once more establishing ‘society’ as an abstraction over . 


against the individual. The individual is the social being. His vital 
expression—......is therefore an expression and confirmation of life.'? 
Marx admits with Feuerbach that philosophy's point of departure is the 
living human being, the flesh and blood individual who is part of nature. 


But he criticises him-for his narrow naturalism. In his conception of 


man, historical and social factors have too little place. 


: For Marx,.one of the main features of the Himan condition is that 
man js.asocialanimal. The individual has a social origin-and nature. 


We cannot conceive,of him, nor can he exist apart from society. The 


individualis a social being in the sense that his origin and development 
can be understood only:in the:social and historical context, in the sense 
that he is the product of social life. From this perspective, man is 
- essentially social, and society is precisely the actualization of his social 
nature. The being of society is.not to be distinguished from the being of 
its members. Men interact and relate to one another as a fact of 


existence. The social and, therefore, historical approach in the analysis - 


of human affairs and his works is the indisputable and important theo- 
retical content. of Marx. Man.theréfore is understood as man only in the 
context of social relationships. | 


II 


But in investigating the' relationship between the individual and 
society, Marx’s point of ceparture is only an empirical one—the individual 
man. Though man is always relative,.in a sense he remains autonomous. 
He thinks and acts and always cooperates with.others within some social] 
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framework, but is a distinct indixidual. Though man is the product of 
social conditions, these conditions are always created by him. He is the 
maker of his own history. And whatever be the topic under discussion— 
be it class-struggle or the laws that govern history—it is the real, concrete 
individual, the foundation of all analysis. When Marx insists that *man 
creates history’ he opposes both those who maintain that history is 
created by some superhaman forees, and also those according to whom 
history i is created by some abstract social groups. 


Marx says that man is at once the maker of history and the 
controller of nature. There is, however, no rigid distinction between these 
two aspects-of human activity. For it is Marx's contention that the sort 
of history man makes is to a substantial degree determined by the manner 
in which they confront nature. with the aim of satisfying their needs. 
And this is how the Harorspent and practical relations of man to nature 
is established. 


Marx further argued that while man is making history and control- 
ling nature, he is also moulding his own nature. For Marx rejected the 
notion that human nature has remained constant over time. What men 
are is debermined by what men actually do in their specific natural and 
social environment. And in transforming their environment, they at 
the same time transform themselves by evolving new needs and new 
capabilities. They develop latent powers and capacities and compels them 
to act under their sway. 


IV i 


But when the individual is treated as the starting point of our 
analysis we must not forget that his autonomy is oniy relative. This is 
not a mysterious monad of will and consciousness, isolated and deprived 
ofany contact with others, that is a social individual. Because unable 
to live with society, he is—since the moment of birth—shaped by society, 
and is its product. In criticising Feuerbach’s narrow scope of generic 
individual, Marx expresses his own idea of the individual, as the entirety 
of social ‘relations. Again, Marx says that this does not mean that the 
interests of the individual fuse into those of society. The identity of 
interest does not mean that the individual ceases to exist in the sense of 
his very being, but only that he would not regard. as good fer himself 
what is not good from the point.of view of society. ` ' i 
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Now if the individual is always social then he is in a sense dialec- 
tically involved in society, and his problem presents itself to us as a social . 
problem. What will be of decisive importance is the ability to set in 
dialectical motion those social forces which alone are capable of removing 
the social barriers to individual happiness. Thus although we begin with 
the individual we are not only aware of his social aspects, but we also 
perceive the social way to implementation of individual aim. The 
philosophy of man here becomes one with historical materialism as a 
theory of socil development and a basis of the PERCHER activity o men. 


j y 


- Consequently, the emphasis, particularly with regard to action, is - 
shifted to society and to the material existence shaping its ‘development. 
. Marx says that the development of all individual powers, capacities and 
potentialities is possible only by continuous action, never by sheer 
contemplation or receptivity. This. is the practical content of Marx's ` 
concept of the individual. Marx's concept of the relationship between 
the subject and the object can only be understood by his conception of 
“activity. "The senses which man- has, need to be formed by the objects 
outside of them. For, human sensibility can only come into being 
through the existence of its object, through humanized nature. The 
objects, for Marx, confirm and realize man's individuality. The manner 
in which these objects become his own depends upon the nature of the 
corresponding faculty. Thus Marx ‘says: ‘It is therefore not only in 
thought, but through all the senses that man is affirmed in the subjective 
world. Thusitisthrough the development in the individual person of 
human sensibilities that the actual person brings his actual content ' 
to existence. : 


This active relationship of the objective world, Marx calls *produc- 
tive life’, It is the life creating life, In the type of life activity resides 
the whole character of a species, its species characters; and free, 
conscious activity is the species character of human beings. Thus to say 
that man is species-being, is.to say that he can apprehend in thought not 
only his own individual self, but also his own species-character, his own 
essential nature. Human consciousness differs from animal conscious- 
` ness in respect of the fact that it includes an awareness of the self as 
being a member of a species, as sharing a common nature with others, | 
as being one kind of being among other kinds of beings. Human 
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consciousness thus includes, ámong other capacities, the ability to define 
and to classify, and therefore fous : 


VI ` | ' 

/' The same notion of man as a species-being applies also to the socia! 
formations, namely family, society and the state as species forms. Marx 
calls these species forms because they are essential to man’s life in as 
much as they derive from man's innate social inclinations and are the way - 
in which he exercises and expresses them. Further, these social formations 
are necessary conditions for man’s- development as an individual, fully 
social being. For while it is true that man is by nature social, it is also 
true that he requires a structured social fabric in which to develop as a 
truly human being. Society, community and family are, for Marx, 
precisely these forms. Thus species-character is the essence of man,’ 
it is that which is universally human, and which is realized in the process 
of history by man through his productive activity. 


It is in this point that Marx's concept of man is rooted in Hegel's 
thinking. He agrees with Hegel* that only in being productively active 
that is, in labour can man make sense of his life. For Marx also, 
man is alive inasmuch as he is productive, inasmuch as he grasps the 
world outside of himself in the act of expressing his own specific powers, 
and of grasping the world with these powers.. -But still he criticises Hegel 
by saying that. the subjective aspect could solve the problem of relation- 
ship between the individual and society. If Hegel had set out from 
actual subjects as the basis for society, he would not have had to resort 
to a mystical transformation of the state into the subject. ‘For Marx, the 
condition of the individual's happiness and full-development is shifted for 
its solution to the social plan. As man is both a social and teleological 
being, Marx sees man as both world-producing and world-produced, both 
autonomous and determined. Just as society itself produces man as 
man, so is society produced by him. Activity and mind, both in their 
content and in their mode of existence, are social. i 


VE thee, ia 


Marx takes up Feuerbach's conception of man as .species-being, 
and infused this term with a new cóntent. Man as a species is a distinct 
individual' by virtue of his ability to engage in purposive production. 
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Yet this production has occurred under the constraints of particular class- 
societies, Species-production should be production in general, not 
production for a particular part of species. The realization by the 
whole species of its special nature means the full human liberation. The 
possibility of achieving species-being is not for Marx, some utopian 
ideal; rather it is a possibility emerging out of the historical develop- 
ment of the productive forces. 


Thus, for Marx, it is in human labour, in dmn activity, aana 
as a process in which man transforms the objective reality, and with 
himself also, the social man, the total and universal man, comes into. 
being. Since the aim of human development is that of the development 
of the total, universal man, man must be emancipated from the crippling 
and degrading influence of specialization. Marx says that socialism aims 
at the emancipation of. man. And the emancipation is the same as his 
self-realization in the process of productive relatedness and oneness with 
man and nature. It is through continuous action and self-activity that 
the self-realization of man can be achieved. l 
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td WILLIAM FAULKNER'S PROSE STYLE . 
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. It was Robert Penn Warren silio: gave, the call i in. Toge in, his intro- 
duction, tò. ; the, collection: of critical essays on William Faulkner for the 
Twentieth Century Views, for an exegetical study of his writings in order 
to counteract, the. prejudiced , impression propagated during. the thirties 
and early forties,., that they were. ‘‘at center, ; ; pernicious „Or ‘meaningless, 
and > that the ' complications . of , method ‘and style. were | no more, than 
incompetence. or self-indu]gence."! There has, been, some confusion 
among.Faulkner's critics as to „how, to, look, upon him,., „whether as a 
successful master, of fiction. who ‘created -the spectacle of deeply agonised 


South or simply. as an ‘ ifpic or. bardic poet in prose, a creator of, myths 


. that he weaves together into a legend of, the Sonth. "à More and more 
.Scholars have become intrigued by the. prose style that, Faulkner has 


developed.in his mature works, : Some feel. frustrated and use their, own 
florid phrases to describe what is already exuberant i in imagery, diction 
and construction. Conrad Aiken: for example uses such expressions to 


l na -the style as “‘the exuberant.and tropical luxuriance of sound", 


“a-jungle of rank creepers ; and ferocious blooms. magnificently and end- 
less, intervolved glisteningly..and ophidianly in motion, ‘coil sliding over 
coil, and leaf and, flower forever magically interchanging. nos The critic 
here iş, surely .seduced. by,,the writer to.fall into. that yery spell which he 
seeks to end by reason- and, analysis. . The prose’ which ‘Faulkner has . 
developed for ‘the, ‘presentation : ‘of, the form of his fiction no doubt 
appears to be "strangely fluid, and slippery. and ‘heavily mannered” 
(Aiken) . almost keeping the thrill of the work within a “stony 
impassivity". P 2. i 

It is, also: true ithat Faulkner, does, not. use. in ; ail his ciel his 
characteristic involved style with not. much. concern, for routine syntactical 
links and, accepted diction. For example, in Sanetuary there is ‘not 
effort to. create, the long-winding passages expressive-.of , many Voices, 
many points of view onthe same events and different time-references. 
as in .The Sound  And.: r The. Fury, or Absalom, . Absalom ;— | 
fFaulkner's most, impressive achievement, a work. of technical virtuasity 
and moral anguish on,a scale. not seen Jn American | Literature since 
Henry: .James's The . Wings, Of. Dove”.§. He, can be. deliberately 
converitional without distortion in time-sequence, excepting for long 
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flash-backs, especially in the case of Joe Christmas. In the seqeal to 
Sanctuary, composed a decade and a half later (1951)— Requiem - 
For a Nun, though the theme is an elucidation’ of ‘events earlier, the 
form and style are different. It is cast in dramatic scenes with prose 
inter-chapters, discursive of the growth of the concept of Justice. , The 
Introductory Act One dealing with the Courthouse provides ample 
opportunity for the novelist to give full reins to his consciousness to 
roam over the history of Yoknapatawpha, exploring the process of the. 
evolution of justice, from the time of the Chickasaw Agency Trading 
Post to the time when a mge: loek was brought to secure the prisoners 
lodged inside, a lock which is an “iron monster weighing almost fifteen 
pounds, with a key almost as long as bayonet".* Tbe contemplation of 
the lock leads the novelist to a series of evocations occupying more than 
seven pages (pp. 12 to 19 in the Chatto and Windus edition). As Warren - 
Beck has: commented reffering to this peculiar habit of becoming 
extremely ` pre-occupied: with’ the wanderings of his own mind and those a 
of his protagonists; ‘in his most characteristic writing Faulkner is. 
trying to render the transcendent life of the mind, the crowded compo- 
site of associative and analytical conscioüsness whicn expands. the 
- vibrant moment into the reaches of all time, simultaneously observing, 
remembering, interpreting, and modifying the object of its áwareness." 5 
It is the pervasive subjectivity Which made Faulkner develop the Style 
that one comes across in novels like Absalom, Absalom! But it is 
also true that this complex style becomes admirably functional in such 
mater-pieces of fiction like The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, 
Absalom !, and even in the short story, The bear, ‘‘functional” in the sense 
that it is the product of the form which he has developed for his work, 


The Novol in. the hands of Faulkner, like the Eptc i in the remote 
past, hàs the most sustained style of writing, with a vast range in which 
to. depict fluctuations of feelings and universality of human experience. 
The main idea behind the prose in his fiction 1s how the novelist has 
thought out into language, the unfolding panorama of situations, persons 
and ‘inéidents in ‘a mythical area of his *own creation—Jefferson in 
Yoknapatawpha’ County—undoubtedly hss own territory of the imagina- 
tion— thé archetypal Oxford, Mississippi. The way that Theodore 
" Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis looked at the phenomena of life in the selected 
area, whether it is Chicago or Gopher Prairie is obviously different from 
the way Faulkner did in bis own area of ‘Jefferson’, After all the style 
is the man—in the sense that Marcel Proust has suggested— Style for the 
“writer, like colour for the painter, i$ a question not -of technique but..of 
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vision."5, This vision invariably permeates the details of the texture 
of his writing, like the choice of words, some of which may be unconsci- 
ously récurrent, and the pattern into which his sentences fall, reflecting 
"e emotional level, and of *obsessive i images’ reflecting the existence of 

"some highly personal traumatic experience"7, To be sure each writer 
adds his individual variations that Hemingway has termed his awkward- 
nesses’, and Faulkner has his store of such ‘awkwardnesses’. 


In looking at the narrative style in fiction, it is possible to borrow 
the idea ofthe 'Three Voices' from Eliot who developed it for dicussing 
the style in. plays (vide. his lecture: The Three Voices of Poetry, 1953). 
The following ‘styles’ can be differentiated as used by the masters 
of fiction: . 

(i) The first is the voice of the novelist talking directly to the 

readers, anxious to convey all the facts of the world he is 
presenting in his work, the ‘omniscient’ voice speaking and 

commenting, presenting snatches of dialogue between characters 

interspersed with description of locale and general situation. 


(ii) The second i is the voice of one of the character chosen as the 
l narrator through whom the novelist presents his world of men 
and events. 

(iii) The third is when the novelist with consummate skill ere 
each one of his characters as speaking for himself, with distinct 
personal characterization, exposing his or her innermost core 

. Of feelings and responses to certain events. E 
The first ‘voice’ is the objective type in which the novelist makes his 
characters speak in the first person to other characters, providing a 
dialogue in the midst of certain descriptive situations. The second is 
the first person narrative, one of the characters taking up the dual role 
of narrator or story-teller and of being a character also of the novel, 
with his or her relationship to the others. The third is the most compli- 
cated type of prose style, that Faulkner has developed in works like 
Absalom, Absalom ! - The events associated. with the Sutpen family-history . 
provide the nucleus towards which Miss. Rosa Coldfield responds, 
the Compsoas feel in their own consciousness their promptings and 
responses, and a rank stranger.the Canadian Shreve Dacesnnon projects 
himself as almost a tangential contact. 00$ 

Since the consciousness of the narrator is of very great importance 
in the whole panorama of reality presented, personal narrative by one 
of the characters has led to the developmerit of the technique of ‘stream 
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of consciousness’, intent on presenting in.rapid succession thoughts. and 
images, within the mental .sphere,. -without any comment in between, as, 
for example, Benjy’s imbecile mind in, The, sound, and the fury,..withjdts, 
grotesque rambling on over morbid sights and sound:but by, ‘segments’, 
(without the full-stops and capitals of normal. writing—for. speech itself 
knows.no, punctuation, but, rhythm) For example just a few minutes before, 


Quentin takes the fatal step of suicide, his mind is a whirlpool or confused 


impressions, crowding within the short duration: | | 

"M that, for, ,you fo go. to “Harvard/has” been your mother's 
(i0, * ream/since yow were born jand no compson has ‘ever disap- 
pointed a lady//and i i temporary [and it will be better for me. 


UM Dia 


for all of us//and he every man is the arbiter of his own virtues/ | : 


. but, tet_no man prescribe for another mans well-being//and i 
en he was the saddest ‘word of all//there is nothing 
else in the world/fits not despair until time//its not even time 
“until it ‘was/]. (Suite 2, 1910—Thé Quentin Sequence. DE 177 


The, narrative style d therefore depends very much upon not. ‘only the total 
vision the ‘novelist develops for the whole work, bu also on presenting 
certain dominant values he desires, ‘as for exainple ‘in the above passage 
the repetiion— and D teinporüry", indicates the obsessive feeling of being 
Tet Bu cis in Quentin. um 
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>" Thus it-isethat wheo one -thinks ee prose jio" in fiction he has 
invariably to become aware of the ‘form’ in-which the, work is cast, fog 
inevitably -the ‘form’ dictates the nature, of the: style.- If Falkner has 
evolved a particular mode of. writing in Absalom, Absalom! or The 
Sound and the _fury,..and a little differently. in say, the „embryonic 
Soldier’s :pay. ¢1926)>it‘ is bévause in the latter he had not developed. the 
characteristic ‘form’ of.the.novel best suited to his vision— though even 
here, the response of different characters to, the return almostin a living— 
dead condition’ ‘of* the. flier, Donald! Mahon, are. rapidly juxtaposed, 
providing a bizarre: pattern of reality, as in, Eliot's., The Waste Land 
` (particularly in Chapter. V). From the outset, it was definite that Faulkner 
was not interested in the naturalist objective mode. of narration. His 
interestwas: in exploring. and .expressing in „appropriate media the inner 
world .of.. consciousness, Time. and. Space were taken as the matrices (or 
coordinates) for expressing the rapid succession of impressions in the 
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mind. (theho.rizontal and vertical cuts as one may put it). Several 
‘time-outs’ may make up the total reality sought to be presented. in 
the novel. . 


The ‘form’ and style relationship can be illustrated by a brief 
analysis of the two well known works—The sound and the fury and 
Absalom, Absalom! In the former, there is an admirably compact 
. form or framework built on four time-coordtnates— Znd June, 1910. 
for a flash-back to the state of reality through the Harvard student 
Quenti (who is the Interm diary in Absalom) who is most concious of 
ethical values; 6th April, 1928, for another facet of the Compson 
reality through Jason the material minded member of the family ; 7th 
April, 1928 for the mos disturbing perspective into the decay that has 
set in, through the imbecile brother, Benjy ; and the final arm of the 
quadrilateral—8th April, 1928 in which the novelist gathers “the pieces 
' together and fills in the gaps by making (himself) the spokesman" ?. If 
the first three sequences of the: novel are an excercise in delving into 
consciousness of three different members of the family, then the last 
section is an objective narrator's perspective, not bound by obsessions 
of character-narrators. 


To illustrate how thes type of ‘form’ has ‘aliueneed the actual style 
of writing, one may profitably turn to the Benjy sequence. The 
congenital idiot’s consciousness demands not the normal way of descriptive 
writing, with proper sentence periods with wonderful insight into the 
disordered interior of the idiot with few recurring impressions, Faulkner 
develops an episodic way of writing, as though. 


Benjy becomes aware only of bits of impressions, all disconnected. 
He hed adopted his method of interspersing reflections or better bits of 
impressions flitting across the mental screen, put in italics and remembered 
pieces of dialogues acting as contexts. For example, his childlike 
attachment to his sister Candace (Caddy) comes often in his mind as the 
only grace in a life of meaningless ‘sound and fury'—**Then I saw Caddy, 
with flowers in her hair, and a long veil like shining wind. Caddy. Caddy 
Benjy, Caddy said, Benjy. She put her arms around me again, but 
I went away...19 In Benjy's awareness, there are a few recurring images 
- which stand out, without proper coordination. The sense impressions 
are not coordinated with the result sometimes the visual and sometimes 
the olfactory dominate his being. For instance, there is the periodic 
interruption in his: thought-process by a smell association with Caddy— 
“She smelled like trees.” In his consciousness, “the shapes flowed"— 
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shapes of unrelated things—flowers, leaves, animals his mother relations 
and servants—things and persons he couldn't categorize. All that Benjy 
can do is *bellering" producing a sound which resembless no animal cry 
on ek grave hopeless sound of all voiceless c under 
the sun" - 


It is not only for expressing the meaningless state of mind of Benjy - 
: Compson, but even the highly excited state of Quentin bis elder brother 
when he decides to take the fatal step of suicide. His consciousness is 
in a state of excitement, in a whirlpool of i impressions crowding within . 

the short duration— the last three quarters of his existence, Ap i the — 
unrestrained movement of the consciousness : : i 


—€— .. The first note sounded, measured and tranquil, serenely 
peremptoty, „emptying the unhurried silence for the next one 
and that's it if people could only change one another for ever © 
that way. merge like a flame swirling up for an instant then 
blown cleanly out along the cool eternal dark instead of lying 

. there........ and i/you don’t bolieve i am serious and hei think 
you are too Serious to give me any cause for alarm you 
wouldn't have felt driven to the experident of telling me you 
have committed incest otherwise and it wasnt lying i wasnt 
lying and he you wanted to sublimate a piece of natural human 
folly into a horror and then exorcize it with trruth 
(pp. 175-6) 


. If the last but one paragraph of the Quentin sequence is a perfect 
expression of the excited state-of consciousness, with all the obsessions 
of the mind coming on top—like the incest complex in Quentin because 
of his strong attachment to Caddy and his resentment of her affair with 
Dalton Ames—, then the final paragraph is cast in short rhythmic periods, 
as though to illustrate the exhaustion of the mind with the fury of thought, 
reaching out to the moment of ultimate annihilation : 


=.. amr tetto 


The last note sounded. At ‘last it stopped vibrating and the 
- darkness was still again. I entered the sitting room and turned 
on the light. I put my vest on. The gasoline was faint now, 
barely noticeable, and in the mirror the stain didnot show. 


Though the sentences are crisp and short, there is no overriding 
meaning. They collectively indicate a state of exhaustion, fatuity and 
purposelessness. 
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This type of stylistic manipulat can be seen with a set of differ- 
ent premises in Absalom, Absalom: In Faulkner, as Jean Paul Sartre 
has: pointed out it. is the burden of the past which is narrated from 
the present moment, or other chosen moments—*'The inevitable reply is 
is that the novelist's skill consists in the choice of the present moment 
from which he narrates the past." !! The past assumes in Faulkner's 
Apsalom a nerve-breaking, consciousness-choking dimension blotting 
out all traces of hope for the future and ideals both personal and general 
Faulkner's interest in continually interpreting the past Absalom which 
is based on diverse ‘frames’ as for example—Miss Rosa Coldfield’s 
viewpoint (chs. I and V), the Quentin frame (chs. II and IV); and. the 
Shreve-Quentin frame (chs. VI-IX). Quentin the main ‘medium’ is 
looking back from his present—January, 1910—recollecting events about 
Sutpen’s Hundred as he had heard from his father and Aunt Rose 
Coldfield, with his friend Shreve Mac Cannon the Canadian to assist him 


; in the recollection. 


This framework of the novel necessarily conditions the style of 
presentation making repetitions inescapable, but with additions and | 
reinterpretations reflecting the individual's consciousness, whether it is 
Quentin or it is Miss Posa. When Miss Coldfield’s narration is recollected 
by Quentin aud Shreve from their present, certain obsessive. words and . 
phrases stand out which serve to emphasize Sutpen's character a 
role, phrases such as—‘‘this Faustus this demon, this Beelzebub..... 
in developing a prose style Faulkner relies more on iterative words and 
expressions. Quentin preparing for Harvard listens to Miss Rosa 
Coldfield, *one of the ghosts which had refused to lie still even longer 


-than most had, telling him about old ghost-times..." (p.9), and then 
.Faulkner remarks about.Quentin himself—“‘who was still too young to 


deserve yet top be a ghost, but nevertheless having to be one for all 
that...” (p. 9) Faulkner’s subtility can be felt if instances of manipulation 
of events are mentioned. For example, Sutpen himself is mentioned 
through Quent’s recollection of having listened to his father of ten and 
to Miss Rosa in the immediate past and also because he has “breathed 
the same air......which the’ man- himself had breathed between this 
September afternoon in 1909 and that Sunday morning in June in 1833 
when he first rode into town out of no discernible past....” (p. 11) 

The outline of the Sutpen dark legend is repeated several times, 
but each time with embellishments and finer nuances from the conscious- 


ness of Quentin and Shreve, and Rosa and Quentin' sfather. The Sutpen 
story is not the primary theme but the effect of the Sutpen lives on the 
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neighbourhood, on the whole of Jefferson, a cold evil occurrence on the 
Mississippi plains. The clever repetition of phrases involving words and 
expressions like ghost, skeleton, nightmare, effluvium of hell, aura of 
unregeneration, ogre- -shape and soon. Such repetitions help the novelist 
to convey his own cynical view of the nature of human life at least in a 
least in a particular area—Yoknapatawpha. Another instance is the 
weight he puts on such innocent words like ‘know’, because what people 
claim to know has no tangible reality or influence on what they do— 
.the people we lived among knew that we knew and we knew they knew 
we knew and we knew and we knew that they would have if we had lied, 
just as anyone could have looked at him once and known that he would 
be lying about who and where and why he came from " 


This repetitive quality . in the style in Absalom recalls the — 
favourite device of old ballad singers of the medieval past who never moved 
in a linear fashion, but in a circle moving round the nucleus of the story, " 
looking at the centre as they moved on the circumference. While referring | | 
to Bon (about pp. 103-05), there is the subtle repetition of Sutpen going 
to New Orleans investigating the reality about Bon—“‘the impenetrable 
and shadowy character”: “Yes, shadowy : a myth, a phantom : some- 
thing which they engendered and created whole themselves ; some 
effluvium of Sutpen. blood and character, as though as a man he did not . 
exist at all.” (p. 104) Each narrator whose version of the Sutpen story 
is processed through the *medium' of Quentin, gives its different facets, 
but with little change in its basic form. Therefore the narrative style 
gives more about the narrating person, as reflected by Quentin. 


Thus it is that the general form of the work dictates certain modifica- . 
tions of narrative style. What is suited to the Benjy sequence is not what 
the Quentin sequence demands ; what is good for the form of The Sound 
and the Fury with its quadirilateral aspect is not suited to Absalom, 
Absalom ! with its rather ‘circular aspect, the Sutpen story occupying 
the centre and the narrators the circumference, and the whole 
seen from above by Quentin. Apart from this general relationship 
between the form and the narrative style or mode of presentation, - 
there are the internal elements like rhythmic variation to suit the need 
of the situation or response ; Imagery and the use of recurring symbols 
almost to punctuate the novel (as Mrs Virginia Woolf has used symbols 
like the waves in The Waves, or the chiming of Big Ben in Mrs. 
Dalloway); and dietion—the use of colloquial words dnd coinages. 
Brief references to these could .be made with examples from Absalom 
to illustrate tbe part played by tnem in building the texture of the style; 


« 
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In the consideration of Prose Style, Rhythm plays a prominent 
part because it establishes the character of the sentence-pattern or if 
sentence formation of the normal type is absent, then that of the 
‘segments’ of the writing. As working definition one may consider H.W. 
Fowler's which states that rhythms are groups of words each naturally 
well fitted by its length and intonation for its place in the whole and its 
neighbours." Rhythm of a particular piece of writing simply reflects 
the pace at which the writer felt the stuff of the writing—the creative pace 
of the writing. In the Benjy sequence of The Sound and the Fury for 
example, Faulkner with acute perception creates in rhythmic paces the 
medley of impressions which pass within the consciousness of the hypo- 


-chondriac—bits of sentences each not related to the other in meaning, but 


meandering as it were : 


They came on. I opened the gate and they stopped, turning. 
Iwas trying to say, and I caught her, trying and the bright 
shapes benan to stop and I tried to get out. I tried to get it 

` . off-of my. face, but the bright shapes were going again. They 
were going up the hill to where it fell away and They were 
going up the hill to where it fell away and I tried to cry and 
I tried to keep from falling off the hill and I fell off the Hill 
into the bright, wrirling shapes.(51 p.) 


The very repetition of phrases like ‘trying to say’, tried to’.. ... expresses 


the incapacity .of the idiot to will an action and carry it out, even it bea 


routine reflex movement. 


In the Quentin sequence, there is a clever change in sentence 
patterns from the short pieces with quick paces moving with the thoughs 
flitting across the mind, to the long continuous paragraph, without 
punctuation oi capitals indicative of the blurred overlapping rapid images 
which crowd when the mind is excited. Quentin for example getsa 
stream of images representing his mother's atititude when be thinks of 


kicking off studies and even end his life : 


To leave Harvard your Mother's dream for sold Benjy's pasture 
what have Idone to have been given children like these/ 
Benjamin was punishment enough/and now for her to have no 
more regard for me her own mother/I’ve suffered for her 
dreamed and planned and sacrificed/I went down into the 
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valley/except Jacson he has never given me one moment’s 
sorrow/since I first held him in my arms I knew then...p. 101 


It’s his mother’s agony that stands out prominent in his mind. 


In addition to the above type of rhythmic variation reflecting and 
expressive of the state of the consciousness, there is also the symbolic 
rhythm—with recurring symbols evoking meaningful responses, providing 
asense of deeper dimension. The interaction of the major symbols in 
a novel or a sequence of a novel is capable of producing a unity . of 
perception similar to that unity of feeling produced by the respetition - 
of notes in a musical compsosition. For example in The Sound and 
the Fury, in the Quentin sequence, the frequent references to the 
watch symbolize the strained state of consciousness in which every 
ticking of the watch has an oppressive significance. There are plenty of 
. references to bells ringing, watch ticking, or chiming : 


I went to the dresser and took up the watch, with the face- 
down. I tapped the crystal on the corner of the dresser and 
caught the fragments of glass in my hand and put them in the 
ashtray and twisted the hands off and put them in the tray. 
The watch ticked on. J turned the face up, the blank dial with 
little wheels clicking and clicking behind it, not knowing any 
better Jesus walking on allee and Washington not telling 
lines... (p. 78.) 


The sentimental intellectual that Quentin is, his consciousness can wander . 
from his broken watch to Jesus walking on Galilee, and Washington not 
telling lies ! 


, In Absalom, Absalom! in the Rosa framework of the story, the 
recurrence of words associated with demon or evil spirit is rhythmically 
expressive of the aunt's response to the Sutpen family events : 


That this Faustus, this demon, this Beelzebub fled hiding from 
some momentary flashy glare of his Creditor's outraged face 
exasperated beyond all endurance, hiding, scuitling into res- 
pectability like a jackal into a rockpile, so she thought at first, 
until she realized that he was not hiding, did pot want to hide, 
was merely engaged in one final frenzy of evil and harm-doing 
before the Creditor overtook him next time t good and all— 
this Faustus......(178 std. edn.) 


Quentin looking at Shreve his room-mate at Harvard is reminded of his 
own father—though both are in the midst of going over the several 
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. versions of the Sutpen story. Faulkner's use of the roman and italics ' 


letters is only to indicate the aspects of the 'streaming of the conscious- 
ness', as for example : 


Just exactly like father if father had known as much about it 
the night before I went out there as he did the day after I came 
back thinking Mad impotent old man who realized at last 
that there must be some limit even to: the capabilities of 
a demon for doing harm, who must bave seen his situation as 
that of the show girl, the pony, who realizes that the principal 
tune she prances comes not from horn and fiddle and drum 
but from a clock and calendar (ch. vi. p. 181.) 


There is again the reference to wistaria flowers probably having associa- 
tions with grave-yards, like the yew tree association in English, or the 
lilac association in Eliot or Whitman—‘There would be the dim coffin- 


. smelling gloom sweet and over-sweet with the twice-bloomed wistaria 


against the outer wall by the savage quiet September sun impacted 
distilled and hyper-distilled, into which came now and then" (A long 
sentence of 153 words). Such references and recurrences of symbols within 
the sequence provide some sort of inner rhythm, suggesting to the readers 
the main impression of the whole theme or episode. 


. As regards diction, Faulkner does not use special type of words in 
The Sound and the Fury except when referring to Benjy, certain colloquial 
expressions indicative of chaos--whimpering, slobber, loonies, holler, 
beller, smarting—these having animal associations. But in Absalom, 
Absalom! there is the creation of a special use of words themselves. 
There are some compound forms like—notlanguage, hyper-distilled, 
unamaze, nothusband, and some-some with hyphens, What is more 
interesting in this great novel is the felicity of figurative phrasing, creating 
the effect of powerful imagery : 


Miss Coldfield in the eternal black which. she had worn for 
forty three years, now, whether for sister, father, or not 
husband none knew, sitting so bolt upright in the straight hard 
chair that was so tall for her that her legs hung straight and 
rigid as if she had iron shinbones and ankles clear of the floor 
with that air of impotent and static rage like children's feet 
(There is syntactic inversion here.) 

female flesh long embattled in virginity ..... 


effluvium of hell, its aura of unregeneration...... 
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this Niobe without tears who had conceived the demon in a 
kind of nightmare 


ats. 


a Cassandralike listening beyond closed doors, of lurking i in 
` dim halls filled with that presbyterian effluvium of: 
| Jugubrious and vindictive anticipation 


uat nc n 


had immolated outrageous husband and incomprehensible 
children into shades ; 


e+ He 


Ellen was dead two years now—the butterfly, the moth caught 

ina gale and blown against a wall and cleaning there beating 

feebly, not with any particular stubborn clinging to life, not in 

particular pain since it was too light to have struck hard, nor 
. even with very much remembrance of the bright vacuum before 
~ the gale...... 

firece repercussive flush of vindicated loyalty mu 


grim humorless yokel out of a granite heritage ...... 


that gaunt tragic dramatic self-hypnotized youthful face like 
the tragedian: in a college play, an. academic Hamlet waked 

' from trancement of the curtain's falling and blundering across 
the. dusty stage from which the rest of the cast had deported 
last commencement...... 


Instead of widowed Agamemnon to her Cassandra an ancient 
stiff-jointed Pyramus to her eager though untried Thisbe who 
could approach her in this unbidden April’s compounded 
demonry and suggest that they breed together for test and 
sample and if it was a body they would marry 


""i456n£. 


The novel is full of all sorts of phrases with strong imagery, sometimes 
his own coinage and sometimes coined out of classical myths and ancient 
stories. One feels there's something like a Miltonic quality in 
Absalom, Absalom !, something one does not find elsewhere even in 
the epic story of The Bearin which Old Ben merits a series of gran- 
diose plirases—''the big old bear with one trap ruined foot that in an 
area almost a hundred miles square had earned for himself a name, a 
definite designation like a living man"—The Bear assuming the same 
significance as Moby Dick. | 


Surely in The Bear, Faulkner: forgets his role as a short-story 
writer, and assumes effortlessly that of a bardic poet getting into moods 
of ecstasy describing the legendary bear and his aged hunter, Sam 
Fathers and his mongrel Lion—Faulkner’s enthsiasm for the virgin 
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forests of old with kingly beasts like Old Ben, and heroic men like Sam 
and his detestation of pigmy men who were bent on =— down the 
forest for bringing in civilization— 


It was as if the boy had already divined what his senses had 
already divined what his senses and intellect had not encom- 
‘passed yet: that.doomed. wilderness whose.edges were being 
constantly and punily gnawed: at by mem with: plows: and axes 
: Who feared it because it was. wilderness, men' myriad .and.name- 
less even to one another in the land where the:;Old.Bear had 
earned a name; and through which ran not even a «mortal beast 
but an anachronism indomitable-andrinvincible out ofan. old 
dead time; a phantom; epitome and apotheosis of:the old: wild 
life which: the : little : puny. humans swarmed.and hacked at in 
a fury of abhorrence and fear like pygmies about: the. ankles 
‘ofa drowsing .widowered childless: and absolved of morality— 
old Priam reft of his old wife and outlived all his sons. 
Faulkner’s style in his fiction is certainly Miltonic, epic in approach, not 
like the direct objectivity of the naturalists, not like the involved creative 
experimentation of Joyce—but simply- exuberance‘ as’ in a-grand- poem. 
The characters he has created as a result; assume grander proportion than 
mere human beings, symbolic of forces in conflict, far. beyond -the im- 
mediate Jefferson. Faulkner: requires wiat Walter Slatoff has*suggested, 


-*a kind: of mystical: union’ with his writings, something to achieve which 


the style itself is helpful, with its irrationality, its fecundity (a- word 
which ‘he frequently: applies to his Mississippi; teeming with life;-fecund 
—as in Light i in August) andvexuberance and incantatory quality. 
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ODETS'S CRITIQUE OF BOURGEOIS VALUES 


P. P. SHARMA 


` To do justice to Clifford Odets, itis necessary to put him in perspec- 
tive and to regard his work along with that of the group of which Lillian 
Hellman, John Haword Lawson, Elmer Rice, Robert Emmet Sherwood, : 
Paul Green and Irvin Shaw were other important members, Although 
his productive period extended as far as the late fifties, his distinctive, 
and also his most distinguished, work was accomplished in the thirties. 
The Depression era, ironically enough, acted on him as a strong stimulus 
and brought out the best in him. His later work can be easily matched, 
ifnot actually surpássed, by other—and in some cases even lesser— 
dramatists. We have far more perceptive analyses, for instance, of 
libidinal force in Tennessee Williams or of domestic tangles in Dean Inge. 
The theme of the mystery and redemptive power of love with which he 
seems to be concerned in plays like The Big Knife, The Country Girland 
The Flowering Peach is far more expertly handled by many a less known 
and obscure American playwright. It is true that Odets spent some 
thirty years trying his hand at writing plays, movies and television scripts, 
the fact remains that to savour him at his most characteristic, one has, . 
willy nilly, to come back to his early plays. There seems, therefore, - 
little point in making a determined bid, as, it seems, his biographer and 
critic Gerald Weales is making in his recent book-length study to “keep 
him from dwindling into that familiar American stereotype, the flash-in- . 
the pan, the early success who goes sour.”! With the attenuation of 
social overtones largely as a result of his changed personal circumstances, 
Odets strikes one as ‘‘our most famous instance of the dramatist diverted 
from the theatre by Hollywood and television contracts.” ? 


~ Odets's early plays bear an unmistakable stamp of his essential 
self. It is reasonable to assume that his family background and his early 
pecuniary hardships gave a definite pro-leftist colourisation to his way of 
thinking. Before he arrived at any political ideology, he had to pass 
through the baptismal fire of his own suffering. His mother, to use his 
own words, “worked in a stocking factory in Philadelphia at the age 
of eleven and died a broken woman at the age of 48".? | Arthur Miller 
in The Shadows of the Gods* has described how inexorable were the 
economic forces at work during that period. We are told “that people 
in Chicago used to rummage in the municipal garbage dump for food, 
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while President Hoover suggested that restaurant owners should help by 


putting scrappings from plates into five-gallon cans for distribution to the 


unemployed."5 A man like Scott-Fitzgerald was forced to say that “‘to 
bring on the revolution it may be necessary to work within the communist 
party."? Perhaps the inchoate feeling of indignation simmering in the 
mind of Odets was given shape and direction by his close association 
with the Group Theatre. He got fromit not only his dramaturgy but 
also his conscious political orientation. Most of the difficulties, he felt 


convinced, arose from capitalism and the way to overcome them was in 


the doctrine of Marx and Engles. He deliberately planned to use the 
Stage for carrying out a propaganda in support of the. proletariat. 
Without being unnecessarily squeamish about the claims of art, hebelieves 
that “new art works should shoot bullets.” 7 

In this paper, an attempt will be made to examine, on the basis of 
his early six plays, Odets’s critique of bourgeois-values d the effect of . 
Marxian dialetic on his dramatic art. — 

Odets seriously disputes some of the conventions and assumiptions 


.of the bourgeoisie. The sanctity of married life with all its attendant 


bliss has occasioned a lot of dithyrambic praise from times immemorial. 
In Waiting for Lefty, the first of Odets's plays to be produced, all the 
mystique of conjugal love evaporates in the stultifying atmosphere of 
grim poverty. The first episodic flash-back Joe and Edna reveals how 
the prospects of a happy married life that the young girl once dreamed 
about, "Everything was gonna be so ducky ! A cottage by the waterfall, 


` roses in Picardy' (9) are already inashambles. There is neither food 


nor clothing for her two blondie kids. When Joe tries to embrace her, 
Edna deflates that .romantic gesture by juxtaposing it with a hard 
economic equation: “Do it in the movies, Joe—they pay Clark Gable 
big money for i?" (8. The point is rubbed in, time and again, that one 
can be seen gallivanting about with a Greta Garbo only in the glamour 
world of the celluloid. 


Reckless, head-on young love has been celebrated in legend and 
song for ages. However, in a world dominated by cash nexus relation- 
ships, some very tangible realities brazenly glare at it full i in the face, . 
In.The Young Hack and His Girl Irv dissuades his sister Florence from 
falling in love with Sid. Knowing full well that the young man is stuck 
on her, heart and soul, he is opposed to her getting entangled with him 
for the simple reason that **he aint got nothing"(17.) In the sentimental 
domestic fiction of the run-of the mill type, even a casual mention of the 
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need for money would be regarded as outrageous and in execrable taste. . 
Odets, however, is too clear-sighted.a realist not to lay thé ghost of 
` romantic love that has so long haunted the imagination of men and > 
women. lt:is unwise in the extreme, so the argument keeps weaving in 
and out of his plays, to get married in lean times ; some sordid calcula- 
tions: have, unfortunately, to take command of the heart when it refuses 
to listen:to any other than its own sovereign law. Not that Iry isa kill-- 
joy. He still remembers when his sister was a baby with curls down her 
back. -As for the bright young things, they can at best play at being 
in love, the girl ringing for brandy and :soda and her sweetheart 
commenting, *Ifthis was the movies I'd bring a bunch of roses"(19). 
The domineering matriarchal Bessie in Awake and Sing! puts her foot: 
down on her son Ralph’s love affair with Blanche as the girl is a penniless 
orphan. “In the logn run", declares a worldly wise and prosperous 
character, ‘‘Commonsense is thicker than love"(65). Tilly in love with 
Ernst in. Till the Day I Die longingly says, “Maybe we cculd havea . 7 
baby......" Ernst, however, sidetracks the issue, saying, “when the day ^ 
comes that we don't have to live like rats in sewers"(112). The marriage 
‘of.Ben and Libby in Paradise Lost runs into doldrums largely because 
of economic reasons. Pearl and Felix, in the same play, have to part 
company as the latter fails to get an employment as a fiddler. Lovers 
in Odets are not treated as a pair of turtle doves, billing and cooing. 
They have to face üp to hard facts of life. Economies comes down on 
their head like a ton of stone, denying and thwarting their natural 
impulses. RS ID 
Where all industry is geared to profit making, it is simply ridiculous 
to invoke ethical principles or to talk about morality and altruism. The 
go-getters keep their eye on the main charice and whatever serves to 
make a fast buck is justified. A decend and scrupulous man like Leo 
in Paradise Lost is driven to the wall, whereas Sam comes out as his 
victorious rival. The crooks sometimes find it expedient to conceal 
their atavistic tendencies behind a respectable facade. Senseless carnage 
of our fellow-beings is sanctimoniously and decorously draped up in 
patriotic shibboleths. Odets directs his well-aimed blow at what is 
virtually the most paying business, viz., the preparation for war. - Marx, 
as we know, condemned war as a periodic manouevering on the part of 
big capital to use the ignorant poor as cannon-fodder. Fayette, who, as 
his name suggests, ijs thriving by producing poison gas, keeps the world 
precariously-poised for another—and this time a deadlier—war. Quite 
non-chalantly -he delivers himself of this gem of practical wisdom: “If 
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big business went sentimental over human life there wouldn't be big 
business of any sort !"(15). While pretending to defend the national 
flag, or to save uncle Sam from being cought napping, the big industria- 
list or tycoon is only trying to cast a false glamour over his wages of 
sin. Innocent young people are beguiled by illusory hopes only to be 
turned into carcesses. One of the characters, who has seen the action 
and dearly paid for it, observes: *'.. the first time you pick up a dead 
man in the trench—then you ce war aint so damn necessary’’(62). 
This sentence is charged with the.kind of disillusionment that one is 
familiar with in Robert Owen’s anti-war poems. Odets seems to be 
burlesquing the war-monger’s thinking in Hedwig’s cliche-ridden broad- 
cast in Till the Day I Die: “ In eternal warfare , mankind will 
become great. In eternal peace mankind. would be ruined"(132). It is 
easy to detect in this the kind of claptrap with which the imperialist is 
wont to justify his jingoistic and belligerant posture. A clue to Odet's 
own thinking is made available in Pike’s condemnation of war in Para- 
dise Lost: “Idiots outprowling the dynamite dumps by night! One 
struck match and we all blow to hell'(190). He further describes how 
“they have taken. our sons and mangled them to. death.,.the belly robbers 
have taken clothes from our backs. We slept in subway toilets here... 
we lived: on garbage dumps"(191). The masses.are urged to see through 
this elaborate hoax. All those who look at the nefarious goings-on 
passively cannot be absolved of their moral responsibility : ` “And if 
we remain silent, we are the guilty ones." It may, incidentally, be noted 
that another major dramatist of leftist persuation, Arther . Miller,. a 
extrapolates this complicity motif in After the Fall; 


In a society which puts such a heavy premium on making the grade, 
an individual is hindered from. following his own natural inclination. 
The fetish of keeping the end up comes in the. way of his self-fulfilment. 
Golden: Boy is a denunciation, in no uncertain terms, of the American 
cult of success. In making Joe cock-eyed Odets has invested him with 
a double vision ; he can either be a violinist or a boxer : a bold premise 
indeed!, It is.true that part of his motivation to enter the boxing ring 
derives from his desire to get quits with a society which has not treated 
him well. People have hurt his. feelings for years. . Artists are freaks 
and “they sit around like forgotten dopes" (264). But left alone, he could 
presumably still have opted for music. How painfully he oscillates 
between two choices has been very vividly depicted: Music means so 
much to him; ''with music I’m never alone when I’m alone— playing 
music...that's like saying, ‘Iam man. I belong here"(263). Why he. got 
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tagged in Philly, is explained by his trainer: he saw a man with long 
hair and a violin case and Joe tells him **He's after me”(274). 


But Joe's mind is made up for him by others. ‘Making one lousy”, 
“giving one the blues", “slaughtering” and “Dumping somebody in the 
gutter" are the expressions that people use approvingly while referring to: 
a winner. Quitein keeping with his name, Carp asks this question: 
: “Could the Muses put bread and butter on the table ?"(249). The phili- 
stines of the world plot and manipulate to buy a piece of Joe, reducing 
a human personality to a business proposition. Kant's categorical 
imperative would have us look upon a person as an end in himself. On 
the other hand, this competitive society turns him into a means, an 
instrument. Joe is just a meal ticket for the manager, the owner and 
the trainer. This degraded view of man is brought into relief a little . 
before the final curtain when those who mourn his death as a valuable 
asset and as some one beloved of father and brother are assembled 
together. | | 

Itis to be noted that each one of his exploiters first tries to secure 
part of Joe and then they fall out of one another. In the boxing world 
there is a profound dislocation. Eddie who wants in the beginning 
to have only a certain percentage soon becomes ambitious to claim the 
money-earner as his exclusive monopoly. Odets attempts here a kind of 
paradigm of partners in sin quickly disintegrating and falling apart. This 
group is polarized by Mr. Bonaparte, Joe’s father, who evidently acts as 
the dramatist’s mouthpiece. Why should everybody aspire to become 
a millionaire? “Whatever you got in a your nature to do is not 
` foolish"(250). In Odetsean utopia, it should be easy to be where one 
belongs, “where a man is glad to be himseif"(316), Perverted and 
distorted values and external pressures stand in the way of our living 
authentically and meaningfully. 

In the bourgeois world people dont care for each oiher’ s finer 
feelings and sentiments: their life has become so thoroughly externalized. 
Mechanized, depersonalized relationships have an alienating effect. Not 
only do people become callous, they also seek a sort of sadistic pleasure 
in destroying what brings a person solace and comfort amid a hundred - 
afflictions. In “Awake and Sing !” Bessie busts the phonograph records 
of Jacob. The act is so heinous that even her hen-pecked husband 
protests it more than once that she “didn’t have to doit.” In “Till the 
Day I Die", a heartless Nazi Officer, Schlegel, after coming to know that 
Ernst is fond of playing the violin, vents his wrath by bringing down the 
butt of a rifle on his fingers and smashing them with devilish glee. In - 
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Paradise Lost the musical note keeps cascading down from the room 
upstairs where Pearl lives, but her piano—her only prop and support— 


‘has to go along with the rest of the household furniture. Poor Gus 
. has to change his stamp collection into a little hard cash. 


The family in Odets's plays often looks like society in miniature. 
The tensions and stresses of a larger unit are operative in the smaller 
one too—in the family microcosm. It is perhaps not too far-fetched to 
interpret a character like Bessie in 4wake and Sing! as a. preserver of 
status quo. Ralph and Henrnie-are lined up against her in their fight 
against Establishment. Odets’s plays, rich, no doubt with topical 
resonances are, as Gassner has so ably demonstrated, allegories, transfor- 
ming particulars into a larger meaning.? The *'intra-mural revolt" . is 
certainly "a step towards revolutionary consciousness." It may be argued 
that Hennie's pre-marital relationship with more than one person, and 
later her desertion of her husband-—essentially a lonely and sensitive man 
——and of her little child does not incline us in her favour. One may also 
wonder as to what good cause her brother is, championing in encouraging 
her to run away with a shady character, Moe Axelrod. But, it appears 


, that Odets is trying to make the reader believe that any situation is better. 


than that of servitude to Bessie. Bessie, in fact, stands for all that is 
petty and ignoble about the middle class with its pathological concern for 
respectability and its crass indifference to what.is basically human. 
Odets's proletarian sympathies come out rather obtrusively in the 
way in which the representatives of "Haves" are generally held up to. 
scorn. Fatt, who has managed to get elected president of the worker’ S 
union is “a fat man of porcine appearance". While the poor workers are 
engaged in a life and death struggle, he is shown to be leisurely puffing 


~ on his cigar and indulging in pointless rhetoric. Neither of the two 


prosperous persons in the Bergers' world, the dress manufacturer uncle 


- Morty nor the bootlegger Moe Axelrod, acts with rectitude and honour. 


In fact, the conduct of the latter in seducing a married woman with a 
child is reprehensible, to say the least. The power-drunk Nazi storm 
troopers vie among themselves in devising horrendous methods of tortur- 
ing their helpless victims. Sam Katz in Paradise Lost cheats his poor 
employees of their earnings without any qualms of conscience, Similarly, 
another vicious character, Kewpie, misusing his money, acquires a 
questionable hold over Libby and drivesa wedge between her and Ben, 


` her husband. Tom Moodie and Eddie Fuseli aré so much after money 


that they have no scrupules while committing an outrage against Joe’s 
personality. Bella. in Rocket to the Moon is sterile in the sense that 
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she cannot produce a child nor can she do anybody any good. She 
forces the impecunious dentist to sell his blood in order to pay off 
his arrears, 


Even when an idealist is incapable of following his principles in 


actual practice, he is never satirized or ridiculed by Odets., Dr. Barness . 
in Interne Episode excuses himself for being an “ancient fossil” (28). 


and Jacob in Awake and Sing! can only exhort his grandson to "take 


the World in your two hands and make it like new. Go out and fight so 


life shouldn't be printed on dollar bills" (48). This kind of right thinking, 
one is led to assume, is necessary **to get to first base.” 


Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus, while describing the dramatic artist, 
points out that his. personality “finally refines itself out of existence, 
impersonalises itself." "The artist," he goes on, "like the God of the 
creation, remains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, 
invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails. eum i: 


will be immediately seen that Odefs is very far from following this 


prescription. His intention is unabashedly hortatory and didactic and his 
work manifestly programmatic and propagandistic. Furthermore, 
although his work is in the realistic-naturalistic tradition and preserves 


the method of objective observation and presentation, he, however, grafts | 


his own subjective. attitude on to it.1° ‘Only by doing so can the artist 
introduce his dialectic and fulfil his sense of commitment. There is yet 


one another aspect of Odets's work which sets it apart from the naturalistic 
mode. A great deal of work produced in this mode makes man look . 


like a mere puppet pushed around by deterministic processes which are 
absolutely beyond human control. Odets, however, believing as he does 
in Marxism, holds out the hope of a big change through the conversion 
of a single individual. Men are—and are not—the slaves of economic 


- conditions. Once a breakthrough is effected, they can all combine in 


making a new and a different world. One discovers an interesting 
paradox in Odets : men are epiphenomena of the economic pressures; 
they can at the same time—some of them at any rate—transcend them 
and alter the environment and pave the way for a fuller and more 
satisfying life. 

Odets's: optimistic note is most clearly audible towards the end of 
his plays when the protagonist has realized the sheer futility of the 
bourgeois world. Strictly speaking, in proletarian literature, "emancipation 
of the working class" as Engels puts it, “ought to be the cause of the 
working class itself.”!1 The Odetsean protagonist, although living in 
the bourgeois milieu, soon after he has passed through what in another 
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context would be called an “epiphany” severs all his ties with his limited 
world and casts in his lot with the dispossessed and the handicapped. 
Surrendering whatever special privileges he had earlier, he is determined 
to begin life from scratch. Towards the end of Paradise Lost Odets 
introduces “two typical homeless men” and the smaller of the two, Paul, 

hints at the dissolution of the bourgeois class to which he himself once 
belonged “you have been took like a bulldog takes a pussy cat !" (229). 
His indignant refusal of the proferred charity sets up larger reverberations. 
Leo, who all along had the makings of an idealist in him, is suddenly 
stirred into making a spirited end-of-the curtain speech. Achieving a 
measure of solidarity with others, be declares : “No man fights alone" 
(230). Similarly, Ralph, the mantle of Jake falling on him, utters these 
brave words, "We'll fix it so life won't be printed on dollar bills." There: 
will be no more “fighting about nickles" (100). The last view that we 
have of him reveals a man who “‘stands full and strong in doorway.” 
Even a person who does not subscribe to his political ideology is moved 

enough to commend him thus, *I wouldn't trade you for two pitchers and- 
an outfielder” (101). 


Since Odets uses the dramatic art as a purposive social activity, 
it would be less than fair to apply rigorously the realistic tenet of objecti- 
vity to his characterization. “The villains,” says Joseph. Wood Crutch, 
“are mere caricatures and even the very human heroes occasionally 
freeze into stained-glass attitudes...”1* While admitting that his 
characters are gauche and unsophisticated, we must not rule out another 
approach besides that of fidelity to general human nature in the matter. 


of character-drawing. Maxim Gorki, the most influential literary 


figure of Soviet Russia in the period between the Revolution and the 
Second -World War, not only allows for but. also approves of some 
exaggeration in character-portrayal. In a letter to Chekhov he says, 
“Indeed a time has come when we need the heroic: everyone wants the 
stimulating, the colourful—something, you know, that would not resem- 
ble life, but would be higher than life, better, more beautiful. It is 
absolutely necessary that. today’s literature begin to embellish life some- 
what, and as soon as it does so, life will be embellished, i.e., people will 
begin to live more swiftly, more brightly...."** The point to be under- 
stood here is that what Odets was trying to do in his early plays was to 
use the stage to accelerate certain social processes. If we want to, we 
can call his stage “a dramatic equivalent of soap-box oratory",** provid- 
ed the phrase does not imply any condescension. Subtlety and com- 
plexity of-human nature is not what interests him. Even as to what 
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makes a character typical, the following observation will be found illumi- 


nating: **.. The typical is not only that which is most frequently met, 
butalso that which expresses most fully and precisely the nature of 


. existing social forces. In the Marxist-Leninist understanding, the typical 


by no means denotes any kind of statistical mean. Typicalness corres- ' 
ponds to the substance of the actual social-historical phenomenon, and’ > 


‘is not simply the most widespread, the frequently repeated, the usual. . 
- Conscious exaggeration or stressed images do not,exclude the typical, 


but reveal and emphasise it more fully.”+5 If we accept this ‘concept of 
. the typical: as ,against the traditional and the familiar one,!5 we will 


cease to be bothered by the question whether an average person is likely 


. to act the- way that Ralph Berger or Leo Gordon acts. 


"There has ‘been quite a bit of difficulty about accepting Odets’s 


endings which seem to be “obviously tacked on.":" One should not, 


. however, ignorethe ideational underpinning in his conclusions. After 
exposing thé shams and false relationships of the bourgeois establishment 


ay 


he goes on to demonstrate that a new world can be created out of 


the existing chaos. - Waiting for Lefty apparently belongs to the 
““agit-prop” genre, and the call for action with which the play ends has 


. nothing of a stunt about it. The end has to be judged as a theatrical 


act. In the words of Weales, “If the audience can believe that Ralph is 


. awake and singing. at. the end, the niceties. of the plot can go hang." 


"Perhaps i in an age the air of which was as thick with a hope for a better 


world as we firid projected in Arnold Wesker's Chicken Soup with Barley, 
the-audience was able to share and be thrilled by the buoyancy of a - 


.Ralph or a Leo. - Fherefore what looks like a mechanical manipulation 


of events to round out the Odets play is a pattern dictated by *''revolu- 
tionary romanticism", the purpose of which, to quote Gorki, **is not 
only to depict the past critically, but chiefly to promote the consolida- 
tion of revolutionary achievement in the present and a clearer view of iras 
lofty objectives of the socialist future.” ° 

While it is necessary to apply the kind of criticism that will do 
least violence to his doctrine, the fact remains that as time passed 
Odets's own fervour in his political faith declined. Even before the 
decade had run its course, the last of the six plays, Rocket to the Moon, ~ 
in spite of its frequent references to unemployment and the resultant 
economic insecurity, :had started pointing in the direction of humanistic 
rather than the Marxian line of development. The reversal of his earlier 
stance is completed by the time he'comes to declare in Rachel's words 
in The Flowering. Peach that <“‘there. is idealism now in just survival, E 
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which he paraphrased, more or less, in his own person thus: “When 
you start out, you have to champion something... But if jon still feel 
that way after ten or fifteen years, you're nuts.”’?° 

Odets’s dramaturgy as seen in his early plays is in varying degrees 
controlled by his left-wing thinking. In the Thirties when economic 
crisis was at its acutest, the troubled and the sensitive saw.in Marx and 
Engles a panacea for the world's ills. Odets, no doubt, worked in the 
realistic tradition, ' but he modified it so that it could bear the burden of 
his messianicrole.: He had no use for expressionistic phantasmagoria. 
For his action-directed drama, agitation and propaganda were necessary. 
It was quite consistent with his artistic design to exaggerate some of ‘the 


" essential qualities of the people he saw all over the Bronx area without 


bothering about the problem of psychological verisimilitude. It isa 
commonplace of literary criticism that of various approaches to a crea- . 


{ tive work, the best is that which enables us to get the most out of it. ' 


- 7 


We have travelled far enough to realise that realism with its old. insist- 
encé on Kodak-like reproduction of details does not by any means 
always hold the secret of the creative process. To a writer like Odets ` 


the palpable, tangible world is more of distortion than of reality. What ^ 


we have been taught to take for grantéd has scarcely anything perma- `, 
nently fixed or sacrosanct about it. A socialist-biased work according | 
to Engels, “achieves its purpose . if by consciously describing the mutual 


relations, breaking down conventional illusions about them, it: ‘shatters db 


the optimism of the bourgeois world, it stills doubt as to the eternal 


‘character of the existing order.”2+ It is in this light that his drama of 
' the thirties is to be viewed and evaluated. For achieving his purpose, 


he used certain means which may not be “arty” but which are neverthe- 
less quite effective in making his message come alive. The fastidious 
should keep in mind that of all the literary forms drama is the most social 
and no attempt should be made to wrench it from the foundation in 


which it is structured. 
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SEX WORSHIP IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD: ITS. DEVELOPMENT AND. 
ITS INFLUENCE: 


a i AE SATI GHOSH 


From time-immemorial, the mystery of Creation has haunted man. 
Man thas been enamoured by the the beauties of Nature and has been 
awed by its grandeur. The beauty.and grandeur. B Nature have drawn 
poetry and music from the depths of' a man's heart and have found 
expression in, the sculptures and paintings which he has created as 
works of art. l | 

The consciousness of a tremendous power;. lying at the root of crea- 
tion beyond human control and completely out of the sphere of human: 
knowledge has terrified Man and has roused:a deep curiosity in the heart 
_ of his hearts. - à 

The curiosity of man has found expression in his continuos 
untiring scientific researches, and the feeling-of terror. of man- has. found 
expression in the worships and religions of the. primitive-and civilised 
races of the world. | 

A great many of the E and usages aft: our "recenti day 
civilisation originated at a very early period in the history of the race. 
Many of these usages are carried on in modified form century after 
century after they have lost the meaning which they originally possessed. 
In primitive races they were of importance and they arose because they 
served an useful end. 


Dr. Sanger Brown II M. D. in his book has made the following 
remark ; “Formerly primitive man was regarded merely as a curiosity: 
and not as an individual from whom anything of any value whatever was 
to be learned. It has only been during comparatively recent times that - 
the importance of primitive beliefs and practices from the stand-point of 
mental evolution has been appreciated." | | 

Sex-Worship was practised frankly.and openly. by primitive people 
all over.the world, and with the advance of civilisation, the worship came. 
to be carried ou by means of. symbolism. The motive behind Sex- 
Worship which was raised to the dignity of meen has- to-do with one 
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of the most important .of instincts,—that of reproduction. The Sex- 
Worship is found to be so general and so wide-spread that it is to be 
regarded as part of the general evolution of the human mind. It seems 


to’ be meen with the race rather than an isolated or exceptional ' 


i circumstance. ? 

In early ages, the sexus eniblsms were adored as most sacred 
objects and the Phallus was represented by a deity :. in Egypt by Khem, 
in India by Siva, in Assyria by Vul, in primitive Greece by Pan and later 

. by Priapus, in Italy by Mutinns or Priapus, among the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian nations by Fricco and in Spain by Hortanes. Phallic 
monuments and sculptured emblems are found all over the world. ` 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his book,9 has said :—**Another such 
element was Phallus-Worship, a non-Aryan tradition, which appears to 

. have ‘obtained amongst the Harappans if certain polished stones mostly 
-small but up to 2 ft. or more in height have been Cortech IDEM with 
the Linga and other pierced stones with the yoni." 

E. S. Hartland in giving detailed accounts of Sex-Worship all over 

the world,* has described the sexual organs as “‘the great instruments 


of reproduction" and as “the enemies of sterility and death." According . 


to Hartland, in Primitive Sex-Worship, the sexual organs were exhibited 
and employed actually or by symbol. to counteract the depredations of 
mortality and for the same reason, they were regarded as having prophy- 
lactic virtue against - all sorts of evil influences. The destructive attack 
of the evil spirits and tlie blasting power of the evil eye were subdued 
by them. 

‘Hartland finds : an explanation of this in many rites in various 
parts of the world, which have to be performed naked. 


According ‘to the accounts given by Hartland, Pliny tells us that in ` 


‘his time it was believed that storms could be diverted and driven away 
by a woman simply by uncovering herself. 

In some of the Saxon. settlements in- Transylvania, to secure his 
seed against the depredations of birds, the farmer is recommended to go 
to the field before sunrise and stripping naked, walk round the crop, 
ending by repeating a Paternoster. 

Among the Tsul tribe in Morocco, when rain is wanted, women go 
to a retired place, where they cannot be seen by men and play completely 
naked, a certain game of ball with wooden laddles. The game has a 
magical effect here, but its: virtue is emphasized by ia nakedness of 


its players. 


My 
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In the Trichinopoly district of: South India, when the tanks and 
rivers threatened to' breach their. banks, men stand naked on the bund 
and beat their drums ; and if too much rain falls, naked men point -fire 
brands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the powers that 
bring the rain, and arrest their further progress. i à 

The Oraons and Mundas of Chotonagpur perform the ceremony of 
driving away from the village, the evil spirits that cause cattle disease. 
It takes place at night. "All the unmarried youngmen of the village, with 
sticks in their hands; bellowing like cows and breaking to pieces the 
earthen pots, which they find in front of the houses, chase the demon, 
represented for the time being, by the village-cattle herds across the 
boundary to the next villàge. | 

Throughout the East Indies, a woman who dies at child-birth is the 
object of great dread.. She becomes a powerful and malicicus spirit. She 
misleads wayfarers, attacks pregnant women and those in child-bed and 
seduces and emasculates men, The malignant ghost is called Patianak 
in the Phillippines. A Tagala husband whose wife is: in labour-pains, 
mounts on the roof of his hut with his sword, shield -and spear 
completely naked, and various friends just like him sorround fhe hut 
below. - 

-They rage and hew the air, kolding that by their T" and naked- 
ness, they wil! frighten the Patianak and drive her away. 


Wayfarers, who have lost the right path. believing that their misfor- 
tune is due tothe Patianak, strip themselves and uncover their genital 
organs whereby the Patianak is terrified and is no longer in a condition 
to lead. them astray. It has been suggested that the Patianak has a 
more than ordinary fear of the Phallus, because that was the. cause of her 
pregnancy and therefore in the long run of her death. This inference is 
not necessary. It is enough that she is a hostile spirit of sterility and des- 
truction ; against such the Phallus is a defence and a countervailing power. 


These rites of Sex-Worship, which Hartland has described are 
examples of where the sex-organs are actually employed. As civilisation 
advanced, the deification of sex-organs was no longer frank and open. 
It came to be carried on by means of symbolism. This symbolism was 
an effort to express the worship of the sex-organs under disguise often 
understood only by the priests or by those initiated into the religious 
mysteries. 3 

" Animals like the Bull and the Snakes. are found to be male 
representatives of Phallic-sighificance—the bull, because of its strength 


& 
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and aggressive nature ;.the snake, perhaps for its form and tenacity of 
life and also for its supposed mystic power of, regeneration by casting 
off its skin. 

. The bull s Was aee to Osiris i in co and to the great God Siva 
n. India. It was one special animal, which was attended with all the 
pomp ofa god. The sacred bull, so frequently met with in India, Egypt 
Assyria and Greece, was a form under which Bacchus was worshipped. 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his book5 says: the likelihood that both 
Siva and Linga-Worship have been inherited by the Hindus froni the 
Harappans is perhaps reinforced by the prevalence of the T" (the 
Vehicle of Siva) or bull-like animals amongst the Seal-Symbols. zd 


. An animal symbol which has probably been of universal use, is 
that of the snàke or serpent. 

In Egypt the serpent is found on the head-dress of- many of the 

gods. In Africa, the snake is still sacred with many tribes: The Dragon 


on the flag and porcelain of China is a serpent-symbol. In Central 


America, enormous stone-serpents carved in various forms were found. 
In Scandinavia; divine honoürs were paid to serpents. The Druids of 
Britain.carried on a similar serpent-worship. The Greeks had a figure 
with rays of the sun, added to the head of a serpent, thereby bringing 
it into relation with the Sun-god Apollo. 

In India, the great God Siva is decked with snakes all over ; all his 


entangled hair plaits swarming with snakes, a snake bandi. erect on . 


. his crown ; snakes coiling round his neck as a necklace, and E 
round the wrists and upper arms as dangles. 

The great god Vispu is lying on the back of the great snake “Ses” 
or “Ananta.” >A huge figure of the “Ses Nāg”-carved in: stone with his 
thousand hoods, “studded with diamonds and other jewels can be seen 
at present in the temple at Srirangam in Trichinopoly in Madras. The 
Ses Nag is also called “Ananta Nàg" and the word “Ananta” implies 
endless time or eternity. .-It is interesting to note that in Indian mytho- 
logy, we get the picture of the great ‘god Visnu lying in sleep on the 
back of the Ananta Nag and from the naval point on the body of Visnu 


springs a lotus-stalk with a big lotus flower on the top in the midst of . 


which is seated the god Brahma, the lord of.creation. This picture 
p makes the implication underlying the word *Ananta" as eternity still 
more significant. l a 

In the Mahabharata, Balaram, the elder brother of the god Krsna 
is described as the incarnation of the Ses Nag. The scene of Balaram’s 


M - 


~ 
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death i is described in the Mahabharat thus: The destruction of the 
Yadava race, Krsna witnessed with his own eyes.and then went to the 
woods to look for Balarám. Balaram was seated in the Yoga posture. 


anda very big snake of white colour'was coming out of his mouth. The 


snake had a thousand hoods and its mouth was coloured red, - The snake 
came out very quickly and darted towards the ocean and then the great 
ocean with the rivers, the sea-god Barun, and. the snakes; big and small 
like Vasuki, Takgak, Karkotak, Prthu Saba, Barun, Kunjar, Miéri, 
Saükha, Kumud, Pundarik, Dhritarüstra, Hrad, Kradh, Sitikantha, 


 Ugratejà, Cakramanda, Atisananda, Durmukh,.and Ambaris all well- 


comed the Ses Naga and worshipped him. As the Sesa Nag went out of 


' the mouth of Balaram, his body beccme lifeless. The. description of 
"Balarám as the incarnation of the Ses Nag. may be accepted to serve 


an. explanation of the picture of Visnu lying in repose very comfortably 
on the back of the “‘Seéa”, and the great snake, spreading out all his 
thousand hoods like a canopy to shade and shelter the lord god under- 
neath. The loving care, which is manifested in the figure of the “Sesa” 
is typical of the character by Balarám, the elder brother of Krsna. In 
all the stories of the childhood of Krsna at Vrindavan, mother Yasodà 


 entrusts Balaràm with the care of the little Krsna and it is Balaram 


who is always comforting Ya$oda with the loving assurance that Kysna 


. will always be looked after and he would be quite safe, nothing could 


harm him and Balarüm himself would bring his little brother back after 
tending the cows in the field. “ 

“In the Mahabharat, the story about.the “Sega Nàg" runs thus :— 
The Sesa Nag was born of Kadru, the wife of the sage Kü$yap. Sega 
- felt disgusted with the quarrels of his brother-snakes. and.specially with 
the curse his mother had given to Binatà, his step-mother, the mother of 
Garuda. Sesa went to the woods for meditation. He observed penance 
so strict and austerites so hard, that god Brahmà, the lord 'of creation, 
offered him a boon and asked him.not to neglect his subjects as he was 
the king of snakes. Sega. refused to go back and at the request of 
Brahma held the whole earth on his hood and ene made him the 
beloved friend and companion of Garuda. : 

At the request of the gods Visnu and Brahma, Ananta or Ses Nag 
uprooted the lofty ‘Ekadas Sahasra Yojan’ (5,808000000 ft) and huge 
mountain “Mandar” to churn the Ocean for bringing out Nectar. In ` 
the Mahabharat in this episode *Ananta" is described as ““Mahabal” 
which means “Possessor of very great strength." Vasuki, another great 
snake, “the next brother of Sesa: was used as the rope for churning the 
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Ocean. The "Kundalini Sakti" (Highest spiritual UI in the “Tantras” : 
is described as the “Serpent-power. ý " 


In the introduction of the book. (page 2), “Tree and Srpak 
Worship", James .Fergusson has rightly remarked :—“‘It is probable that 
the Serpent never would become a god but for -his exceptional power" 
The destructive powers of tigers or crocodiles are nearly looked. upon as 
ordinary exaggeration of a general law but the poison-fang of the Serpent 
is something so exceptional and so deadly. in its action that it:cannot 
but excite dread. More terrible than the poison of the cobra is that 
flash-like spring of the Boa—the instantaneous embrace and the crushed | 
out life all accomplished faster than the eye could follow. James 
Fergusson goes on to say :—*''It is hardly to be wondered at that such 
power should impress people in an early stage of civilization with | 
feelings of awe ; and with savages it is probably true that most religions . 
sprung from a desire to propitiate by worship those powers from whom 
they fear that injury may be done to themselves or their property.” $ 


According to the observations of James Fergusson, there are so 
“many unexpected features which are at the same time common to the- 
serpent worship all the world over, that it seems more reasonable to- 
suspect a common -origin. According to Fergusson no Semitic or no 
people of Aryan race ever adopted the serpent-worship as a form of faith. ^ 
The form of serpent-worship, still found among people principally known : 
- as Aryan in Judea, Greece or Scandinavia i is “like the tares of a previous . 

crop, springing ‘up among the stems of a badly cultivated field of. 
— wheat"." According to Fergusson “The essence of serpent-worship is 
diametrically opposite to the spirit of the Veda or of the Bible as is 
possible to. conceive two faiths to be; and with varying degrees of 
dilution the spirit of these two works pervades in a greater or less extent 
all the forms | of the religious of the Aryan or Semetic races. On the 
other hand, any form of animal-worship is perfectly consistent with 
the lower intellectual states of the Turanian races, and all history tells 
us that it is among them and essentially among them, only that serpent- 
. Worship is really found to prevail". 


l -. Controversies may rise on the opinion of James Fergusson about 
the origin of serpent-worship but his remarks that the serpent was wor- 
shipped for its terrific power and that no Semitic or Aryan accepted it 

. as forms of faith may be justified. 


. In the Indian myths, we find seed many. seer ences to snakes ; 
they are associated with gods but nowhere is the serpent worshipped 
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as a deity. The serpents are subordinate tothe gods with whom they 
are associated. The great god Siva wears the snakes as ornaments; the 
most honoured epithet he earned was “Nil Kantha” because he drank 
the poison which came out of the’ mouth of ''Vàsuki". but the poison 
could not kill him. . >“ , 

The “Ananta” or *'Sesa Nag” who is described as '"Mahàbal" for. 
his strength lifts the mountain Mandar high as “Ekādaś Sahasra Yojan" 
at the command of Visnu and Brahma for churning the Ocean and holds 
the whole earth on his moca. Väsuki acts as the me for churning 
the Ocean. xs 


From the very beginning in the Mahabharat we have stories of 
antagonism and subjugation of the snakes. . 


“ay 


In the story of Utanka, the snake Taksak steals the earrings which 
Utanka had collected from the *Nàgloka"—the kingdom of the snakes 
for the wife of his guru. This Taksak had bitten the great king Pariksit 
and had killed him. The enraged Utanka reminded Janamejaya of his 
father's death and thus incited him to perform the “Sarpa Yajna” to lit a 
great sacrificial fire in which all the snakes could be burnt. Then 
of course the great snake Vasuki got his sister Jaratkdru wedded to the 
sage of the same name Jaratkaru and then Astik the son of the Jaratkürus 
saved the snakes from sure death. So M 


‘Another significant ‘story about the snakes in the Mahabharat is 
that of the antagonism between the snake-sons of Kadru and Garuda the ' 
great bird, the son of Vinata—children of the two wives of the sage 
Kasyap. The story describes how the prear bird-king Garuda the carrier 
of Visnu became a snake-eater. 


In the legends of Krisna there is s the story of alia Gatien tha 
subjugation of the great snake King Kaliya the King of. the cobras.’ Many 
pictures are found of Krisna, dancing on the head of the great snake, 
playing his flute and the snake-wives of Kaliya praying with folded arms 
to save the life of their consort. There is a deep mark on the hood 
of all the cobras and it is identified with the foot-prints of the Lord 
Krisna. 

The Indian. legends and myi ee testify that the Aryans paid 
divine honours to the great snakes for their exceptional strength but the 
serpents however powerful they might be always were subordinate is the 
gods by whom they were subjugated when antagonistic. 


Among the flower-symbols, used in primitive sex-worship, the lotus _ 
is the most important. It recurs constantly throughout the art and - 
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mythology of India, Egypt, China and many other eastern countries. The. 
deities of India depicted as sitting or standing on me Lotus or as being.. 
“Born of the Lotus.” » HN ! 


According to a.mythological - Sio of thé Chinese, they ween a 
een whom they call “Puzza.” She was a nymph, who. after tasting 
the coral fruit. of the lotus, became pregnant and gave birth to à.great 

man. The nymph was worshipped under the name “Puzza.” .“Puzza” 
corresponds to Indian Buddha.  . . m 


In Egyptian architecture, the lotus is a fundamental form. In 
Egyptian civilization the lotus seems to be the main motive of architec- ` 
. tural design as the columns.or pillars consist of stalks of the lotus-plant.- 
and the petals are used as ornaments for design. These orders were 
copied by the Greeks and by other Western Countries. E 


The very significant place of the lotus is in the Tantras; Inside the < 
head, there is a point which is the centre of the nervous system and which 
has the shape.of a lotus-flower with a thousand petals.. The Tantras 
describé:it as a place of union of the "Kundalini" with “Para Siva," —— 


- It is also described as the seat of the Guru for the Guru, aécoi ding E 
to the Tantras; should not be looked upon as a mere man, but as embodi- 
, ment on earth. of the: supreme Brahman, for a true Guru is the form i in- , 
which the Brahman manifests itself to the disciple. hon 


The lotus-shaped point in the head i is of the highest importance in ibe 
Tantras as it is a place where the. "Kundalini" unites with the “Para Siva' 
and this union generates the highest spiritual force, by possessing which a n N 
.humaàn being: „becomes identified with the Para Siva. The ultimate goal p 
of the *Sadhaka" in the Tantras i is achieved when the distinction between. V 
the worshipper and the object of worship disappears and the mind of the. e" 
Yogi i is dissolved in the great Void (Mahàsunya)..- A 


- 
- 


‘In order to understand the primitive motive behind sex-worship, we 
must take. into account religious beliefs still more primitive. In this’ 
connection, reference may be made to the various forms of Nature- 
worship, found among primitive tribes. The nature-rites such as rain- 
making ceremonies, sun-dances etc, were supposed to have been of service - 
in increasing the products of the earth. They were e attached by the desire 


to meet the nutritive demands. 


A very distinct parallelism can bo observed between the nature- . 
worship and Phallic rites. While the rites in Nature-worship were meantto .. _ 
increase the production of the earth, Phallic ceremonies were an expression | . 


* 
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of human reproduction. Dr. Frazer has rightly remarked “To live and 
to cause to live, to eat food and to beget children these were.the primary | 
wants of men in the past, and they will be the primary. wants of men in 
the future, so long as the world lasts.” 

 Símilarities in the two forms of worship may bs observed. In the 


.. religious ceremonial rites a secred 'object- was the representation of the 


deity and the symbolism associated with the object developed in the same 


way. In course of time the symbolism .become conventionalized and 


found its way in primitive art. . It became the leading motive in primitive 
ari and finally the religious motive was forgotten and the aesthetic motive - 
alone: remained, bI - 

, The most striking similarity in the two forms of gorup isthat both 
the forms developed out of group-feeling. During the period of the 
existence of the primitive man, group-thinking predominated and man 
thought of himself as a part of the group rather than an individual. “For 
this reason, any idea of a deity which was evolved, was not an individual 
god. In ‘Nature-worship, it was the vegetation-spirit existing throughout 
Nature, which was deified, and in sex-worship, the feelings behind it are 
an expression of a biological demand. It was so fundamental, that it was 


` not à conscious expression on. the part of some individuals but it was the 
expression of an unconscious longing and desire of human-reproduction 


-" "en the part of the race. We find for this reason that Nature-worship 


developed first, but much of its symbolism was carried into the Phallic 
rites. In fact, reproductive attributes of both Nature and Man were 
often ‘worshipped i in the same ceremony, .and pep can be said 


. to have coexisted. 
: a _ “According to the accounts: of Hartland, Priapus was worp 


asa god of fertility, giving increase of flocks, watching over gardens and 
fruit trees, bedewing them with friendly showers, arid caring for the bees. 
He was reckoned the son of Aphrodite. His worship was a late introduc- 
tion into Greece perhaps from .Lampsacus. on the Hellespont, where 
according to Pausanius, he was esteemed above all the gods. When it 
penetrated into Rome, he was identified with Mutinus, an indigenous 
Phallic god ; and his status in the shape of Hermes represented him as 
bearing fruit. and a sickle, or ‘Cornucopia. The ancient Teutonic deity 


Frey or Fricco. was the giver of abundance, ae over rain, sunshine 


and the fruits of the earth. l 
Osiris was identified by the Greeks with mer own divinity Dionysus, 


a - of similar character. In the worship of Dionysus, the Phallis was 
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carried about and —Ó exhibited. Dinas was dol indigenous 
to Greek soil. He was ax intrusive deity, probably from" Thrace whose 
cult was accepted in Greece only after considerable - opposition. It is 
probable that contact with Greek thought and institutions refined and 
softened the barbaric rites of the worship and purged it of its grosser 
elements. à . | 


A performance much modified but containing some genuine hints ` 


of the barbarous archaié ritual, still takes place in the neighborhood of 
the old Bizye, the capital of the Thracian Kings. In Folk Literature of 
Bengal, specially in the "Sivayana", God Siva, who is mainly a Phallic 
god, is a pastoral deity. In some verses, like a common man he is 
ploughing the field himself and in some poems, hymns are dedicated to 
him and he is worshipped as god whose kindnéss made the land more 


fertile and the produce of the food-crops was enhanced. So that the - 


want of food was no more and the people of the earth were saved 
from poverty. 

The period of nature-worship was the general period of earth- 
worship. The earth at this time was the highest in primitive man's 


regard and during this period the social organisation was such that the ` 


mother was the dominating influence in the social structure. A society 
known as Matriarchy existed. The mother was the leading figure in 
social as well as in family-life. At this period a certain degree of social 
promiscuity prevailed. It was forthe reason that only the mother of 


the child was known and the father was not and hence descent was in: 


the female (Mother's) line. 
On the one hand, Mother-worship developed with the earth-worship 


and the term “Mother-Earth” came to bear a real significance. On the . 


other hand ‘the '*Mother-Cults? developed with the social state of 
"Maítriarchy".and from these mother cults evolved the numerous female 
deities on antiquity, themis, Demeter, Cybele and many others, 


‘About the mother cult in India J. N. Banerjea in his book Pauranic 


and Tantric Religion} says :—“The worship of the goddess conceived in - 


various aspects, specially as the divine and universal mother appears to 
hàvé been in existence in India from the pre-vedic times." 


 Banerjéa discusses the explanation of Marshall of the “ring stones" 
found in the early Indus-valley sites in the context of -Phallism in ancient 
India, and.gives the description of the stone found by Marshall at Hathial 
near Taxila and also of the figure on a small thin gold-leaf found by 
Theodore Bloch while excavating at Lauriya Nandangarh in the Nepalese 
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Tarii reion: “iphandote Bloch explains the dearer as standing for the 
earth goddess but T: thinks A: K. Coomarswamy is more justified 


“in déscribing it as ‘standing for the “Mother goddess". J. N. Banerjea 


also gives the opinion of Mackay about the large number of terracotta 
female figurines unearthed at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa. ‘At the end 


J. N. Banerjea remarks: ‘Thus it is not unreasonable to concludé that 


the early Indus Valley ring stones and thé--female figurines along with the 
circular’ discs and tiny nude female figures of the historic period 


collectively establish the long continued existence of the worship of the 


female principle in aniconic and iconic forms.”!° Banerjea mentions a 
very interesting seal-symbol; an oblong terracotta seal from Harappa 
with impressions on both sides, which shows on the right side of its 
obverse face, a nude female shown upside down with legs wide apart and 


. a plant issuing from her womb, This scene is compared by Marshall 


with one om a terracotta relief of the Gupta period froni Bhita ; here the 
goddess i is shown with herlegs in much the same position, with a lotus 
issuing from her neck instead of her womb. Marshall interprets this 
symbol as “‘the goddess as the main source of nourishment.” ~ 


J-N. Banerjea finds a counterpart of this interpretation in a passage 
of the Devi Mahatmya section of the Markandeya: Purana "where the 
goddess Candi says that she will be famed as Süákambhari in future when 
she will sustain the world after filling it up with life-giving roots and crops 
sprouting out of her own body in the downpour of rain. 


In -the Vedas, no Soma Yajna was ever performed in honour of any 
goddess. After quoting Macdonell's remark—'Goddesses-occupy a very 
subordinate position in Vedic belief and worship. They play hardly any 
part as rulers of the world." J.N. Banerjea goes on to say There i is . 


. no doubt that bis observation is mostly true, but it cannot, .be gainsaid 


that though their number -was comparatively small, yet some of them 
appear to have been held in high-esteem on account of various réasons. 
To name only a few outstanding.among them, Aditi, Usà Saraswati, 
Prithvi and Vàk. Among these, Aditi was conceived not only as the 
divine mother, the mother of the Adityas but as the mother of the whole 
universe.!? _ "e 
Dr. Sanger Brown in his book on the Sex-Worship and Symbolism 
of Primitive Races has remarked :—‘‘The mother religion was not. the 
religion of the mother alone, but also that of the mother and child. The 
child was the-adolescent,—a youth about to be initiated at the public | 


ceremony, at which he was often circumcised and after which he was able 


LS 
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to take up the reproductive functions of the male. Dionysus was the 
embodiment of this conception. Here’ the youth was necessary only to 
the extent that he could become a father: It was his generative attribute 
which was sanctified, rather than that he was a male being existing as an 
individual. For this reason, the deification of the Phallic principle i.e. 

the generative attribute preceded the deification of thé male as an 
` individual." 1? 

The beginning of the evolution of the male-god in the Phallic cults 
was eventually followed by the patriarchal system. Patriarchy succeeded 
matriarchy. The religion of the father replaced the reli gion of the mother. 
The social system changed and the father took his place at the head of 
the family. | | 

Frederick Engels in his writings, in The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State!? gives some valuable facts about the, Mother- 
Right being replaced by Father-Right in Society. He says :— f 

“The study of the history of the Family dates from 1861, from the 
l publication of Bachofen’s “Mother, Right”. In this work, the author 

advances the following propositions : 


(1) That in the beginning, humanity lived in a state of sexual | 


promiscuity, which the-author unhappily designates as **hetaerism", 


(2). That such promiscuity excludes all certainty as regards pater- 
nity, that lineage, therefore, could be reckoned only through the female 
line (according to Mother Right)—and that originally this was the case 
among all the peoples of antiquity. 

(3) -That-consequently women, who, as “mothers, were the only 
definitely. ascertainable parents of the younger generation, were treated 
with a high degree of consideration and respect which according to 
Bachofen's conception: was enhanced to the rule of women (Gynaecoracy), 


(4) That the transition to monogamy where the woman belongs 
exclusively to one man, implied the violation of a primeval religious 
injunction (that is, in actual fact, the ancient traditional right of the 
other men to the same woman), a violation, which had to be atoned for, 
or the toleration of which had to be purchased by surrendering the 


woman for a limited period of time. 


Bachofen finds evidence in support of these propositions in count- 
less passages of ancient classical literature, which he assembled with 
extraordinary diligence. According to him, the evolution of religious 
ideas, the intrusion of new deities, representatives of the new outlook, 
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so that the latter is more and more driven into the background by the 
former, Thus according to Bachofen, it is not the development of the 
actual conditions under which mem live, but the religious reflection of 
these conditions of life in the minds of men, that brought about the 
historical changes in the mutual social position of man and woman. 


Bachofen accordingly points to the Oresteia of Aeschylus as a 
dramatic depiction of the struggle between declining Mother-Right and 
rising victorious Father-Right in the Heroic age" - 


The Story of Oresteia of Aeschylus runs thus : 


Agamemnon, just returned from the Trojan War, was killed by his . 
wife Clytemnestra, for the sake of her lover, Aegisthus. Orestes, the 
son of Clytemnestra by Agamemnon avenged his~father’s murder by 
his mother. For this, Orestes was pursued by the Erinyes, the demonic 
defenders of Mother-Right, according to which Matricide was the most 
heinous and inexpiable of crimes. 


Apollo, the Sun-god, who had incited Orestes to kill his mother 
and Athena, who was called in as arbitrer, these two deities, who repre- 
sented the new order, based on Father-Right, protected Orestes. In 
| the debate between Orestes and the Erinyes, Orestes charged Clytemnestra 
to be more guilty than him for she had committed a double outrage by 
killing her husband and and by killing his father. The reply from the 
Erinyes was :—“‘She was not kin by blood to him she slew". 


The function of the Erinyes was to avenge only murders among 
blood-relatives and the most heinous of all these according to Mother- 
Right was Matricide. 


Apollo intervened in defence of Orestes and called upon the Areopa- 
gites (the Athenian Jurors) to vote on the question. The votes for 
acquittal and conviction were equal, but Orestes was acquitted by 
Athena's vote cast in his favour because Athena was the president of 
the court. 


Athena— 

Mine is the right to add the final vote 

And I award it to Orestes’ Cause 

For me no mother bore within her womb 
And save for wedlock evermore eschewed 

I vouch myself the champion of the man 
Not of the woman, Yea with all my soul,— 
In heart, as birth, a father's child alone! ^ 
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Father-Right thus gained the day over Mother-Right. 


The “gods of junior lineage’’ as they were described by the Erinyes 
themselves were victorious over the Erinyes and the latter allowed 
themselves finally to be persuaded to assume a new office in the service 
of the new order. 


^ 


According to the opinion of Frederick Engels—''Bachofen of course _ 
believed that in' the Heroic Age of Greece, they performed the miracle of 
overthrowing Mother-Right and replacing it by Father-Right. i 


Like sex-worship and Nature-worship among the primitive races, 
Sun-worship can also be readily shown to be fundamental, Traces of 


Sun-worship are found in almost every country. In Egypt, Ra wasthe ^ 


supreme Sun-god and there was very elaborate worship conducted in his 
honour. In Greece Apollo was attended with similar festivities. In the 
Norse mythology, there are many myths dealing with the worship of the 
Sun. In England, Stonehenge and the entire system of the Druids was 
associated with Solar-worship. In central America and Peru there are 
Sun-temples of great splendour. The North American Indians have many 
legends relating to the Sun-worship and China and Japan give numerous 
instances of the same religion. 


In the great scriptures of the Hindus, the Rigveda is full of vss 
to the Sürya. The god was given many names such as Savità, Pusà, 
Bhaga, Vivasvan, Mitra, Aryamà and Visnu. „Among these names, Savità - 
(Sarvasya Prasabita) denotes the abstract qualities of the Sun. Pusha is 
interpreted as the benevolent power of the Sun manifested chiefly as a 
pastoral deity. According to J. N. Banerjea the Indo-Aryan word “bogu” 
meaning god is a counterpart of “‘Bhaga” from which the Sanskrit word 
*Bhágabat" is derived. This word has another counterpart in the Iranian 
word “‘bagha” used as one of the attributes of Ahura Mazda. 


J. N. Banerjea identifies the word Vivasvün with the Avestan word 
*Vivanhant", the first mortal that prepared “haoma” (Vedic Soma) and 
thus came to be regarded as the ancestor of the human race. 


Among ali these epithets given to the Sun “Visnu” is the most 
interesting one, because as J. N. Banerjea points out “from the position 
of a solar deity, mainly celebrated from his march across the sky in three 
great strides; he became one of the principal ‘constituents of the 
composite cult god Bhagavata or Vaisnava religion.” 

A special class of gods, collectively known as the **Adityas" (sons 
of Aditi) was constituted. The epics and Puranas fix the number of the 


— 
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Adityas as twelve :—(1) Dhata, (2) Mitra, (3) Aryama, (4) Rudra, 
(5) Varuna, (6) Surya, (7) Bhaga, (8) Vivasvan, (9) Pusa, (10) Sabita, 
(11) Tvasta, and (12) Visnu. It-is interesting to note that most of these 
are the solar deities of the Vedic period, while Dhàtà and Rudra are the 


Vedic prototypes of the Pauranic Brahma and Siva. These two along : 
with Visnu from the holy Brabmanical triad. About the foreign 


influence on the sun-cult in India, “It seems" says J. N. Banerjea “that 
various foreign tribes like the Sakas, Pallavas and others, specially the 
Sakas, who began entering into India even from before the beginning of 
the Christian era were responsible for bringing with them the Sakadvipi 
form of the worship of Mithra. Sakadvipa was the Indian name of 
eastern or southern Iran where the Sakas were infiltrating and settling 
from. centuries before they entered into this country and they imbibed 
the Irdnian culture to a great extent. dt was they who took thé most 


: important part in the matter.!'? J. N. Banerjea goes on to say—‘“‘The 


worship of the Sun as Mithra was prevalent in Iran from a very early 
time. Herodotus refers to a belief among the Persians that if sin is 
committed by one against the god (Sun), he is attacked with leprosy, and 
can be cured of it only after his proper propitiation." Mention may be 
made here of the poem of 100 verses (Süryástaka) composed by the Poet 
Mayura in honour of Strya for his recovery from leprosy. Mention may 
also be made of the legend of Samba, the son of Vasudeva Krsna who 
was cursed by his father to be attacked with leprosy and was cured by 
worshipping the Sun. | 


This legend is associated with the building of the temple at Kondrak 


in Orissa. - The sun-worshipping priests of Iran were known as the 


“Magas” and a sacred thread they used to wear was known as “‘Avyanga.” 


To quote J. N. Banerjea—‘‘In the description of the Sun-image given 
in the Brhatsamhità it is expressly laid down that it should not only be 
be shown wearing a northerner's dress (UdichyaveSa) but should also be 
wearing a “Viyanga” (a variant of avyanga). According to Varahamihira 
it was the Magas who were the proper persons to instal the image of the 
Sun."17 . ; l | : 
J. N. Banerjea gives some foreign literary data and says-"Ptolemy 
says in his geography (Bk. VII. Sec. 74) that there were Maga Brahmans 
(Brachmanoi Magoi) in India, and they lived in a town named Brachme.! 


Hiuen Thsang gives a graphic description of the Multan Sun-temple. 
He also refers to a splendid Sun temple at Kanauj. Alberuni also’ writes 
about it. About the temple at Multan; Alberuni writes that “‘there is an 
image- of the Sun named Aditya at Multan, it is made of wood and 
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covered with red skin, two rubies are set on its eyes. The prosperity of- 
the town was màinly due to it, for pilgrims from various parts of India 
used to come to see it and offer it untold wealth.” Alberuni further says 
that the Hindus of Multan had a great festival named “Sambapuryatra.” 
It was held annually before the Sun-god. According to the evidence of 
Alberuni, the Magii setteled in India during his time were known by the 
name of. Maga. 


As regards archaeological evidences, some medieval Sun-témples 
which still exist, may be mentioned —the Martanda-temple of Kashmir, the 
Konarak Sun-temple in Orissa and the Modhera Sun-temple in Gujrat. 
Among these, the Sun-temple of Konàrak, built by Narasinghadeva in the 
thirteenth century, even in its present ruined state is still a wonder to the 
whole world. The architectural grandeur and lavish beauty of the temple 
` is overwhelming. The speciality in the: design of the temple is that the 
whole temple is built like.a chariot with wheels, drawn by seven horses. 

" The -worship of the Sun-god was ultimately amalgamated with the 
worship of Visnu. The cause of this amalgamation may be traced from - 
the word “Pusa”, an epithet of the Sun which is interpreted as the 
benevolent power of the Sun, manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity. In 
this connection *Suryástak" by 'Màyura' should also be taken into 
consideration because in it, the Sun is worshipped for his prophylactic 
virtue—i. e;, healing of diseases. 


It must be remembered that in the holy triad of the Brahmanical 
scriptures, the. pace of Visnu is that of the great pee of the world, 
““Palanakarta.”’ 


In the Triad, Brahma is the god of creation, Rudra is the god of 
destruction and Visnu is the great god of preservation, 


With the replacement of religion of the mother by that of thé 
father, the age of hero-worship commenced. The religion of the father 
and son and the age of hero-worship continued which bring us to the 
present day.- 


In Western Europe, sex-worship developed a decadent state during 
. the early centuries of Christianity and throughout the middle ages. In 
decadent sex-worship, every sort of perversion was indulged in. Finally 
they were forbidden by the State and with the coming of Christianity 
they were very bitterly opposed and ultimately ceased to exist as national 
institutions. 

Sex-worship was discarded because Phallic principles lost their 
dynamic value, The question of food supply and offspring were no more 
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pressing as the foremost necessities. Man had emerged from the group 
as a definite personality and a new religion gave him the scope of express- 
ing feelings and desires other than the fundamental longings which grew 
merely out of biological demands. In the new religion, the longings and 
desires which were expressed, were the result of higher mental develop- 
ment. When sex-worship was discarded by the great mass of people, 
certain elements of the race clung to the primitive beliefs and practices 
for years. When sex-worship was officially forbidden, they carried on 
secretly in somewhat altered form. Secret societies were formed in 
order to carry out their teachings. These secret societies took over many 
of the principles of Phallicism and side by side with the Christain 
religion, the earlier beliefs continued. | 

The Gnostics are one of these secret societies. The society was 
formed long before the advent of Christ. Some oftheir beliefs.are 
known. Gnostic symbols consisted for.a great part of Phallic emblems. 
"Their gems and secret talismans were of Phallic significance.. In their 
social organization, they advocated communal marriage, wives being held 
in common. It must be pointed out that this type of social organisation 
was quite general among primitive tribes. 


The Rosicrucians, another secret society had Phallic Emblems They 
. worshipped ina form very similar to that under which Priapus was 
worshipped. Homosexuality which they practised was one of the 
principles of their belief. The Rosicrucians had developed à philosophy, 
in which women played no part. | 
At this time society in Greece particularly had driven out the last 
vestiges of matriarchy, female deities had lost their followers to a great. 
extent and devotion was paid to male gods and heroes. This change seems 
to have produced a certain contempt for women. In the philosophy 
of the Rosicrucians, and in their practices, expressions of the same 


sentiments are found. 

When sex-worship originated, they embodied serious religions 
and were the expression or racical feeling. However out of accord with 
present-day civilization, they can in no way be considered immoral. 
This cannot be said about the decadent sex-worship of the middle ages. 
Sex-worship as practised during the primitive state of civilization wasa 
- healthy phase in social evolution. In a higher degree of civilization, . 
the reversion to this motive was a regression and decadent sex-worship 
as it existed during the middle ages, was an attempt by certain unhealthy 
elements in the race to revert to the primitive: OCDE to one opinion 


C.R.—11 
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. of Dr. Brown, in decadent sex-worship we are dealing with an instance 
_of faulty mental adaptation in the race, which is noteworthy from the 
standpoints:of mental evolution and abnormal psychology. 


The primitive people exhibit many of the qualities of the child. 

-They are quite without sex-consciousness. Their motives are at once simple 
and direct and they are doubtless sincere. Much misunderstanding has 
risen by judging the primitive people by standards of our present-day 
civilisation. Sex-worship, when it held sway was probably as seriously 
entertained as many other beliefs ; it only became degraded during an 
age, when civilization had advanced beyond such simple conceptions of 
a deity but had not evolved a satisfactory substitute. 


With the Hindus, there still exists elaborate forms of sex-worship. 
. The Phallus is carried on festive occasions, it still occupies the most 
sacred spot in the sanctuary, dancing girls are devoted to the service 
of the temple, and many other customs associated with Phallic rites are | 
carried on much as they were centuries ago in the Ancient World. It is 
said that there are thirty million Phalli in India and that a Phallus is 
found in nearly every Hiudu houshold, but Phallic worship in India is 
now carried out somewhat as a matter of form and custom only. II has 
lost the meaning or value or significance which it had during the 
primitive age and the age of ancient civilisation. 


It only be said that like the decadent state of sex-worship in Western 
Europe during the middle ages, a decadent state of sex-worship had also 
developed in India as well throughout the middle ages. 


India passed through the stages of nature worship, Mother-cult, 
Ses; WOESBID exactly i in the similar way as in Western Europe. 


The difference lies in the fact that sex- Worship was never totally 
suppressed or officially banned by the Aryan-settlers in India. In the 
Hindu religion we find the assimilation of many forms of VOL pe many 
cults and doctrines and many religions. 


-t 


— The Aryan-settlers in India came from outside and they were in 
clash with the original inhabitants of the country on one hand and other 
foreign races,. who were trying to oust them on the other. The tendency. 
of the Aryans in India was to bring together all forms of worship, 
primitive, non-Aryan or foreign into the realm of the great Hindu 
religion and raise them to the high standard of mental development: and . 
thinking, embodied ia Hindu Philosophy. We come in contact with this 
singular outlook of the Aryans in India in every sphere of life. It is 
much pronounced i in the case of sex-worshtp. 
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realisation in a graduated scale." 
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In India the most prevalent form of sex-worship was Tüntrikism. 
Says Cintaharan Cakravarti in his book Tantras—Studies on their Religion 
and Literature! ?. 

“The Tantras asa whole, Saktaism, especially, have been almost 
unequivocally condemned by scholars, Indian and foreign alike. Some 
of them went so far as to suggest that the Tantras were compiled with 
a view to the preaching of licentiousness among the people in general— 
the Tantras were nothing but the Kamasastra in a ‘garb. A number of 
them even welcomed the total anihilation of this class of literature for 


.the good of the unsuspecting mass." But says Sri Cakravarti “A careful 


and sympathetic study of the literature will, however go to.show that 
the ideal of Tantras is the realisation of the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Soul. And the various rites in Tantric worship 
wil be found on a close study to be so. conceived as to help this 


ł 


Sri Cakravarti describes the date of the origin of the Tantras- as 


**hoary antiquity." There are facts in support of his opinion. 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler (in his book, The Indus Civilisation, says :— 
“Another such element was Phallus-worship, a non-Aryan tradition which - 
appears to have obtained amongst the Harappans, if certain polished 
stones, mostly small but upto 2 ft. or more in height, have been correctly 
identified with the Linga and other pierced stones with the Y oni." ?* 


Bruce Foote is said to have met with objects supposed by him to be 
Phalli among the Neolithic .remains brought to light by him in the 
Deccan. Thus traces of the chief aspect of Tantrikism, i.e. sex-worship are 
suspected to be found in India as early as prehistoric period. 


There are more reasons to believe that dantem existed in India 
in the prehistoric period. 


The use of. wine and other intoxicating drugs is mupposed to have 
been one of the various means adopted by primitive peoples with a view 
to produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for religious ends, and 
different kinds of bodily exercises resembling the Mudras, asanas and 
Nyàsas of the Tantras were also undertaken for the purpose. 


According to Sri Cakravarti, “The paralles of Tantric Satarniad 
(the six magical rites), the use of charms and amulets the revolting sexual 
rites of Kaulas, use of intoxicating drugs for producing ecstasy, the 
belief in the efficacy of Mantras consisting sometimes of apparently. 
unmeaning syllables are found among, v various primitive peoples. As a, 
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matter of fact some of these constituted essential parts of primitive 
religion all the world over."2 


Sri Cakravarti goes on to say :—‘‘According to some scholars, some 
` at least of these or similar ones were known to the Dravadian and other 
non-Aryan peoples of India from whom they were borrowed by the 
Aryans and systematised in the Tantras.” ?? 


In support of his argument that the “Tantras had their origin with 
degenerated people,” Sri Chakravarti gives some literary references :— 
“That. the worship of Kali" says Sri Chakravarti “was at one time 
prevalent among lower class people seems to be indicated by the 
"Jayadratha Yamala. This work lays down that the goddess should be 
worshipped in the house of either a potter or oilman. 


Tailikanàm griham gatva, kumbhakàra griham tu bà. 

~ - Tatra tatpatibhi sárdham yajet Parameswarim?? 

Śri Chakravarti gives more references. “Bana in Kadambari 
(Petersons edition) refers to rites similar to those of the Tantras as . 
having been prevalent among the lower section of the people (Sabaras), 
e.g. offering human flesh as a religious offering and worshipping god 
with blood and meat of animals?*. 


Bāna in Kadmbari (Peterson’s edition, pp. 224-28) refers to the 
temple of goddess Candika and the rites performed there. The chief 
priest of this temple is stated to have been an old Dravidian. As a 
matter of fact the Sakti or Mother cult which presupposes a matriarchal 
society is supposed to have originated with the Dravidian people among 
whom mother-kin is still found to be prevalent. 


Dr. H. P. Sastri has shown that Siva was originally a god of the 
Vrütyas, or a non-Vedic nomadic people. 


B. C. Majumdar has traced goddess Durga to a non-Aryan source. 
He has pointed out that Vakpatiraj (8th Century) in his Gaudavaho 
refers tō Koli women and the Sabaras as the worshippers of Kali. 


` Inspite of the fact that there is a great controversy as —Ü the 
value and importance of the Tantras one cannot deny that the Tantras 
were and still are highly popular all over India. There are Bijamantras, 
Mila mantras. Nydsas and many other characteristic features associated: 
with Tantrikism that are found in Brahmanic worship of the present day. 
Tantra-worship has found. place in strict Vedic-rites. In Bengal, the 
Tantra-goddess—the sixteen mothers—have -to be worshipped on the 
occasion of the Vedic sacraments like Annaprasan, Upanayana, Vivaha 
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i 
etc. Brahmins are required to undergo a tantric initiation in addition to 
a Vedic one. Sri Chakravarti comments in this context “His (the 
Brahman’s) tantric igtamantra is more important to him than his Vedic 
gayatri.’’26 _ 

Many of the cults of the village deities of different parts of India 
bear distinct traits of Tantrikism. 

Sri Chakravarti rightly retnarks that “We see how the Indian spirit 
of compromise has been at work here.” 28 

This spirit of compromise is best expressed in the: Athiares Veda. 
The rites of the Atharva Veda bear a striking similarity to those of the 
Tantras. The contents of the Atharva Veda are mainly magic, charm and 
sorcery which form a significant part of the Tantras as well. 

. Inspite of the condemnation of the Tantras by-the Brahmanas. 
the Puranas, the Buddhist scriptures, the Tantras cannot be: described 
as ““Un-Vedic” in character. E x. 

In the opinion of the great scholar Bhaskararaya, the Tiatia came 
as a’sequal to the Upanisad section of the Vedas, and: Kulaśāstra:has 
been described as “Vedatmaka” for in the Kulanarva Tantra the ide 
rites are represented as being the essence of the Vedas. E F 

It cannot be denied that some traces of Tantrikism.are found in 
the Vedas. The tracés of monosyllabic seemingly unmeeaning mantras 


_and symbolising in terms of the letters of the alphabet both of which 


are very important characteristics of the Tantras are found in the Vedic 
literature. | l 
“Vamadevya Upāsanā” in the Chāndogya Upanisad.may be quoted 
as an example of sensualism in connection with religious rites. 

Animals were sacrificed and liquor was used in Vedic sacrifices. 
The. beginnings of the Sakti cult can be traced to the Vedas. 


— The mosti mportant characteristic of the Tantras, the Yoga Philo- 
sophy, is however absent in. the Vedic period. Traces of the Yoga system 


may however be found in the Buddhist canonical works in Pali. Buddha 


mentions the *Paficakàmagunadittha dhama-nibbána vada” (Dialogues 
of Buddha) which is explained as an opinion according to which the 
soul attains Nirvana through the full indulgence of the five pleasures of 
the sense. l 

From all the facts mentioned above, we might conclude. that 
Tantrikism existed in India in the pre-historic. period among the primi- 
tive non-Aryan people inthe form of Phallus-worship. Magical rites, 
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using wine in connection with religious rites, animal sacrifices, which were 
characteristic traits of primitive-worship all over the world were common 
to Tantrikism. 


After coming in contact with the Vedas, Brahmanic scriptures, 
Buddhist scriptures and the Puránas, the Tantriks developed the high 
philosophy of Yoga and systematised the canons of their worship in 
their own way and gave it a shape as a definite religion different from 
the religion of the orthodox Brahmanas. It is the high philosophy of 
the Tantras, that saved it from being totally rejected from the religious 
life of the Indians and the Tantrik rites are still in practice among the 
Indians in the present day. 


Among the Tantrik texts, which Arthur Avalon has edited, in the 
Introduction of the Kaulavali Nirnaya he writes—‘‘The Káulàvali is 
highly esteemed by Sádhakas of the Kaula Sampradáya. The author of 
this compilation is Jüianànanda Paramahansa about whom nothing else 
is known. His name so far as can be ascertained is not connected in 
any other book. Manuseripts of the Kaulavali are very difficult to 
obtain, as Sadhakas are unwilling to part with it.” 


In the Kaulávali Nirnaya, the Philosophy of the Kaula Tantra is 
condensed in four lines of a verse :— 


"Báme Rama Raman kusalà dakshine Panapátram 
Madhye nyastam maricha sahitam sukarasyosna māmsam 
Skandhe Bina lalitasubhaga sadgurunam prapanca 

Kaulo dharma paramagahana Yoginapyagamya.” 


Arthur Avalon translates these four lines like this :— 


Below (Bama) in the Mülàdhàra is the woman (Kundalini) and 
above (Daksina) is the receptacle from where flows the Nectar produced 
by the Union of Kundalini with para Siva. The hot hog’s flesh is human 
existence, hot with its passion and prejudices. It is to be noted here 
that distinction is emphasized between the self (Atma) and its body 
(Deha). 

The most important philosophical achini is contained in the pns 
chapter of this text :— | 


‘“‘Bahiryage nadhikaro antaryàga bibarjitah 
Bahiryage phalam nasti binadntaryajanam kadā.” 


which means “Unless a man does the rite of Antaryaga, any outward | 
'"Yága" rites become fruitless. 


In this text, ritualistic observance, it is said, should be followed so 
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long as the self is not purified by the acquisition of knowledge (Jana). 


When this has been accomplished and the Sadhaka has succeeded in 
conquering his senses and, to use the language of the book, in discarding 
his tongue and sexual organ (Jihva Ostha Parityagi), then there is no 
necessity for ritualistic observances, for as has been said later on, a time 
comes for the Sadhaka when the distinction between the worshipper and 


. the object of worship disappears (Pujya pujaka bhedascamityaiba 


paramarthatah). 


In the Kularnava it is said that the practice of the Kaulapath is 
even more difficult than walking on blades of swords, catching hold of 
the neck of a tiger and holding a snake (in the hands). 


“Kri panadharagmanad Byaghrakanthabalambanad- 
_Bhujangadharananumamasakyam kulabartanam"?* 


Severe were the penances prescribed for persons who took to these things 
(Pafica tattva) only for the sake of enjoyment. Heated wine was to be 
poured into the mouth of one who drank it for the sake of pleasure 
in order that his mouth may be purified. Persons doing these things for 
secular purpose were doomed to eternal damnation. 


Cintáharan Cakravarti in his book on the Tantras writes: “This 
peculiar form of worship was prescribed only at a very advanced stage 
of spiritual .development when the extreme type of self-control had been 
achieved, when the things that normally cause distraction could create 
no mental disturbance. This was almost the final and most difficult 
test that a spiritual aspirant had to face. 


Persons who dared follow this extremely difficult path were quite 
appropriately called Viras or heroes." 


But inspite of the fact that the Tantras. never preached licentious- 
ness and were far from being Kāmaśāstra in a garb, on the contrary they 
advocated self-control and restraint from pleasures of the flesh to the 
extreme and inspite of the fact that the direction of the Tantrik teachers. 
was that the Tantrik rites must be performed under the guidance of the 
guru (qualified teacher) who was to be identified with “Brahma”, the 
kaula form of the Tantras became degenerated to the lowest level; the 
actual practices became depraved to such an extent that it roused the 
contempt of the people at large. 


An explanation of this may be suggested that the sex-worship in 
the Tantras was not Phallus-worship. The most important religious 
rite of the kaula-dharma was the sexual intercourse between a man and 
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a woman, for according .to the Tantrik the semen which was discharged 
in course of the-sex-act was at the root of creation and “the Sadhaka was 
to identify himself with Para Siva and the. woman he took for. his 
Sadhana was to be identified with the Devi. 


-In the text of the ‘Kaulavali Nirnaya”’ the importance of ine 
semenal discharge is described thus : 


“Śukrarūpa ca śukrastha rajorupa vreisetlira 
Bindurüpa ca bindustha rajo bindu swarupini- 
Bhaga linga priya devi bhaga lingamrita priya 
. Bhaga lingamritenaiba devim tasmattam prapujayet.’’?® 


The whole meaning of this verse is that the Devi is “‘Rajobindu 
swarüpini" or the Devi represents the semen and the Devi is to be 


worshipped with **Bhagalihgamrita “or the semen discharged in thej 


union -of the Linga and Yoni or be sexual, intercourse between a man 
and a woman. 


The ultimate god of the “Kaula” sadhaka was to realise that he 
was one with creater ofthe world—* So aham” which means “I am He” 
(the lord of creation). | E 

-In: the text of “Kaulavali’— 


*"Tarpaitva mahadevim padme padme susadhakah 

' Miladhare samaniya soaham samcintya ettatah.”’ 
This realisation however, is identical with the realisation of. “Nirvan” 
of the Buddhists—the absorption of the mind into the void (Mahasunya) 
a state of mind, in which the human consciousness of the physical world 
ceases to exist. 


It is obvious that such realisation, means the .attainment of the 
highest form of spiritual force which could only be attained through 
a process of mental concentration. It is for this reason that- the Tantrik 
gurus emphasized on the *Antaryága"—the inner rite. 


The special characteristic of the “Kaula Dharma” is that it attached: 
an importance to the body of a human being in performing the religious 
rites, the nervous-system had a significant role to play in generating the 
supreme spiritual force, the Kaula-sadhak desired to achieve. 


It-was the belief of the “Kaula” sádhakas that the semen ejected 
at the highest. moment of sexual pleasure, channelised through the veins 


to the centre of the nervous-system, lying in the head, simultaneously . 


supported by highly concentrated thought of the sádhak, the whole of 


p 
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his mind being merged into a single idea, that he himself was the creator 
of the universe: alone would generate that spiritual force, which was the 
aim of the Tantrik sadhak, finally to attain. 

Itis not difficult to understand that practising in both these systems, 
mental and physical, simultaneously, was beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary. 

For this reason, the repeated instructions of the Tantrik gurus that 
in Tantrik sadhana, the "'Antaryaga" or the inner rite should always 


` occupy the first place and in the case of persons, gifted with high power 


of thinking, the Buys rites were not at all necessary, proved a 
failure. 

As a result, the **Kaula dharma” with its high philosophical ideas 
and teaching, degenerated ina very short time and. developed such 
nausiating vulgarity in the name of religious rites, that it was shunned 
by almost all classes of people. 


The 15th Century (1407 Saka or 1485 A.D.) witnessed the birth of 


Sri Caitanya Deva and the sixteenth century is known as the golden age 


of literature and culture in Bengal. It was due to the great impetus that 
the personality of Sri Caitanya Deva had evoked. 


In the personality of Caitanya Deva, two things had sombincd his 
handsome appearance and his extremely kind loving heart. Mahaprabhu 
Caitanya Deva was and still is worshipped as the incarnation of god 
Visnu but that he was very much loved by his followers is imprinted in 
the verses which his contemporary ‘poets had composed, speciaily the 


verses on the incident of his initiation as a sannyasi and leaving 
Navadwip. It is remarkable that a whole group of poets, numbering 


about nine, only spoke of the handsome appearance of Caitanya Deva, 


-his performances as the incarnation of Krisna and Radha combined, 


and his daily activities at Navadwip. At least two of these poets, 
Narahari Sarkar and Murari Gupta were senior in age.to Caitanya, but 


. all of them were hisardent followers. The verses composed by these 


poets speak about the love and affection, the people of Navadwip 
cherished for Caitanya and the profound grief which broke their hearts 
when *Nimai" (the endeared name of Caitanya) left Navadwip asa 
Sannyáüsi. From the verses one can. gather that the followers of Caitanya 
Deva became mad at the separation with him and the story goes that 
Murari Gupta on hearing aboutthe decision of Caitanya to become a 
Sannyasi went to commit suicide. 

The love that Caitanya Deva inspired in the heart of his (iue: 

C.R.—12 
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was due to his wonderful—teaching. He had based a religion on Love, 
and it meant two things-one was universal love and kindness of every 
creature of the world, the same as the “Karuna” of Lord Buddha, and 
the other was the realisation of one’s own soul, that is the infinite 
spiritual power beyond the physical limits, which a human being could 
attain by systematised concentration of the mind and control of ‘physical 
demands. Sri Caitanya Deva did not believe in caste-distinction and 
maintained that any and every human being could realise the presence of 
god in the heart of his hearts—through all the aspects of human love; 
the mother’s love for the child, the friend’s love for the friend, the 
servant’s love for the Master and lastly the sexual love of a man and a 
woman, 


In his teaching, Caitanya Deva accepted ‘is physical existence of a 
human being and took into consideration all his earthly desires including 
the sex-hankerings, the fundamental biological demand. 


The interpretation of Chaitanya’s teaching will be correct only if 
_ we try to remember that his one aim was to utilise the bodily existence of 
ahuman being in realising the presence of god and to transcend the 
earthly desires into a limitless sublime feeling. 


; This aspect of Chaitanya’s teaching, which attached great 
_ importance to the body of a human being as the medium through which 
supreme spiritual realisation could be attained, reveals a close similarity 
. to the philosophy of the Tantrik religion which was prevalent during 
his age. 

- The Tàntriks claimed Caitanya Deva as one of their great gurus and 
in the Radha Tantra there was an | attempt to describe Radha as the Sakti 
of Visnu, 

In private life, Sri Caitanya was a devout sannyási : an ascetic, who 
believed in austere penance and self-control to the extreme. In “‘Caitanya 
Caritamrta”’ the most authentic biography of Sri Caitanya, there is the 
episode of his forsaking ‘‘Choto Haridas”? because he had accepted alms 
‘from woman. It is also said in the Caitanya Caritàmrta that -Mahaprabhu 
held Ràmànanda Ray in highest esteem because he used to bathe every 
day two young prostitute women very beautiful and completely naked, 
but never felt sexually excited even for one moment. It was the mental 
strength in mastering the earthly desires, and complete self control which 
was manifest in the character of Ràmünanda Ray that fetched high 
praise from Sri Caitanya. , 


In the age of Sri Caitanya Tantrik religion had started degenerating 


- 
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and critics may be inclined to search for characteristic traits of decadent: 
sex-worship in Sri Caitanya’s Religion of Love. 


It must be remembered that Sri Caitanya never preached any 


religion. All that he wanted to teach was expressed in his conversations, 


his philosophical argumeuts and above all his activities. The chief 
activity of Sri Caitanya was to play-act the activities of $ri Krigna at 


. Vrndavana. In this play-acting Caitanya Deva let the people round -him 


understand that he himself was god Krisna in human form and his 
followers were his friends at Vrndavana. In his play-acting the role of 
his followers is understandable but the role of Gadadhar may rouse a 
curiosity and critics may be inclined to detect in it a trend: which is 
comparable to the characteristic trait of the Rosicrucians or the Gnostics, 


societies which grew out of decadent methods of worship in the West 


in the middle ages. 


It will be wrong to imagine such an analogy for it was one aim of 


. Sri Caitanya to sublimate the sex-passion and for this, he had announced 


that Lord Krisna should be looked upon as the only male, and his 
devotees should imagine themselves as females. | 

It is by this anouncement that Caitanya tried to carry the 
imagination of the general mass to a point where the difference of sex 


. could not exist. 


That Sri Caitanya Deva placed himself in the role of Sri Krisna was 


' his realisation of the philosiphical idea-‘‘So-aham” : the identification of 


the worshipper with the god which however was also the aim of the 
Tantrik Sadhak. 

The main philosophy of Caitanya’s teaching was ‘“‘Gopibhab” the 
love of a woman for her lover, which inspired complete seif-immolation— 
the merging of one’s own self in the thoughts of the object of love. 


The role of Gadàdhar was that of ‘‘Radha’’ and since **Radhà" 
occupied the highest position among the Gopis and since Caitanya had 
decided to explain the heavenly love of Radha and Krisna to the human 
inhabitants of the earth, he had to accept one of his followers to act in 
the role of Radha. Of course the question remains why Gadadhar among 
all the followers specially and always and not a different one on different 
occassions. 2 

Not only the relation between Sri Caitanya and Gadadhar but the 
whole idea of Caitanya Deva to play-act in the role of.Krisna in 
Vrindávana in human form at Navadwip, seems very funny if we forget 
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to go deeper into this idea to search for an interpretation of the teaching 
of Sri Caitanya. 


We must remember that Caitanya Deva insisted in his teaching that 
“Gopi Bhava” meant love for god in which all forms of human passion, 


‘specially the sex-hankering must be sublimated. The descriptions of . 


the sexual intercourse between Radha and Krshna must be looked upon 
s “‘Alaukik” i.e. heavenly and it was not to -be visualised by the 
. inhibitants of the earth with ordinary human eye. It was to be visualised 
in the mind for which the special spiritual consciousness was essential 
and .that. could be. attained only by a systematic mental dac of 


- concentration. 


That Caitanya Deva believed inthe mental process of worship of 
god is evident from the fact that in his conversation with Ràmànanda 
Ray he expressed his wonderful idea of “union in separation.” One 


BN 


j 


‘can enjoy union-with the beloved forall the time without a break through ] 


' concentrated thinking. PRySIOR! union has no scope of such limitless 
. enjoyment. 


It was for this reason that Mahaprabhu Sri Caitanya Deva gave the 
first place to *'Viraha" (separation) in the experiences of love-feelings. 


Caitanya Deva was well versed in the ‘scriptures of different religions. 
He had. accepted the cream of all religious philosopies—i.e. the realisa- 
tion of the divine power at the root of the creation of the universe. 
He also understood that such realisation was only possible through a 
mental process—a systematic process of concentration of the mind. ^ 


Caitanya Deva had studied *Nyàya" and his logical mind felt that it . 


was very difficult to concentrate on the abstract, Concentration easily 
comes in thinking. whén an object of love is concerned, and love inspires 
that tremendous power of.self-sacrifice, to give up everything for the 
happiness of the object of love. Among all forms of love sex-love 
-generates this power most but to convert it into a spiritual force, it must 
be carried to the point beyond mere physical demand. 


| ‘It is obvious that this was the goal of the Tantriks also. Caitanya 
Deva had witnessed. the degeneration of Tantrik religious rites and had 
decided to impart the teaching of the sublimation of human passion for 
.Which no religious rites were necessary only the mental process ‘of 
worship should be followed. 


. Sri Caitanya Deva did not write any book or give lectures to. preach 
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his religion. In the Caitanya Caritàmrta it is said that by his own 
. activities, he tried to teach “Bhakti” to the general mass. 


The devout followers of Sri Caitanya Deva like the six Gorai of 
Vrindāvana, Rupa, Sanatana, Jiva and others composed books on philoso- 
phy, on Rhetorics etc. based on the ideas, which Sri Caitanya Deva 

expressed through his conversations and arguments. : 


The philosophy of Radhakrisna and their eternal Jove, as Bonos ved 
by the Vaisnavas, can be explained thus :— 


According to the philosophical and theological No of Bengal- 
Vaisnavism (popularly known as Gaudiya Vaisnavism) Radha is nothing 
but the transfiguration of the infinite potency of love: contained in the 
very nature of Krsna. The ultimate Being, it is held, may be conceived 
 inthree states, either as the unqualified Brahman or as the Paramátman, 
_ the indwelling principle of all beings or as the Bhagaban, the. active and 
. qualified god, Krsna. God, Krsna, as, Bhagaban, possesses three 
powers, Svarüpasakti, i.e. the power which He possesses by virtue of 
His ultimate Nature, Jiva Sakti or the Power, throu gh which all the 
beings are produced (also known as the Tatasthá Sakti the accidental 
Power) and through Màáya.Sakti, which evolves the material world. 
This Svarüpa Sakti of the Lord has again three attributes, viz. the 
attribute of Existence (Sat), the attribute of pure Consciousness (Cit) 
and the attribute of pure Bliss (Ananda). The potency ofthe three 
attributes acts like three powers in the Nature of God ; and these are 
known as Sandhini (the Power of Existence), Samvit (the Power of 
Consciousness), and Hládini (the Power of Bliss), which is the nature 
of infinite Love. The transfiguration of this Power of Bliss or Love is 
Radha and as such, the very nature of Krsna and the two are one and 
the same in the ultimate principle. The apparent separation of Radha 
from Krsna is the self-realisation of Krsna. God has within His 
Nature—two aspects—the enjoyer and the enjoyed; and without the 
reality of the enjoyed, He cannot even realise His own Nature as the 
enjoyer. This inseparable relation between the two is the. eternal love- 
dalliance of Krsna with Rádhà—" Rádhá Krgna Lila’. 


This relation of eternal love beween Radha and Krsna has been 
conceived and expressed in Vaishava Theology and Literature through 
analogies of human love. . To understand the nature of this divine Love, 
human love has been' analysed psychologically into all the stages to the 
minutest details and it is found on analysis that the divine love between 
Radha and Krsna can be expresscd only through the analogy. of intense 
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. romantic and unconventional love between a man and a woman, bound 
together not by a conjugal - tie but by the ideal of love for love’s sake. 
The nature of this love is explained in Vaisnava Theology by the term 
 fParakiya" love. It exists between lovers secretly who under the 
influence of love lose all consideration for loss or gain and become 
prepared to defy society or law. In Vaisnava theology Parakiya love 
is cansidered to be the highest ideal of human love because in married 
love, emotion and passion lose intensity due to social convention and 
_legal compulsicn while long association takes away the charm of mystery, 
the food for keeping love alive. Inthe history of Vaisnava Literature, ° 
the gradual evolution of the ideal of Parakiyà Love can be observed. 
In standard Vaisnavism Parakiya Love was accepted as a theological 
speculation whereas it was accepted even in its practical bearing by the 
Sahajiyas. 


Dr. Sagibhusan Dasgupta, the eminent scholar writes in his boak : 
' “In the history of Bengal Vaisnavism there seems to have been a process 
of interaction between the two sects—the practice of the Sahajiyàs 
influencing to a great extent the ideal of tlie Vaisnava poets and the ideal 
of the Vaisnava poets in its turn, influencing the practices of the 
'Sahajiyas."?? The different Sahajiyà cults grew round the secret Yogic 
- practices. According to the opinion of the great scholar, Dr. Sagibhusan 
-Das Gupta, “‘Sahijiya cults belong neither strictly to the Buddhisht fold 
nor exclusively to the Hindu fold ; they are essentially Yogic practices 


" "which by their association with different theological systems either 
-` Buddhist or Hindu, have given rise to different religious cults.”°° 


The main reason why the Sahajiyas accepted the practice of Yoga 
was that Yogic process was against suppression of fundamental human 
instincts like sex and hunger. The strict rules prescribed by all religions 
for suppression of natural human propensities were defied by the 
Sahajiyás as it would only drowu a man.into the deep darkness of 

morbidity and neurosis instead of helping him to obtain the vision of the 
great light of ultimate Truth. Moral discipline was not in any way less 
emphasised in the Sahajiyà School than in other schools of religion, but 
the difference in viewpoints of the Sahajiyas and other Schools of religion 


. lies in the fact that while the other schools recommend the total annihila- 


tion of the sexual impulses, the Sahajiyas recommend the transformation 
and sublimation of them. The name “Sahaja Yana” is significant in two _ 
ways ; it is “Sahaja Yana” (Easy Path) because its aim is to realise the 
the ultimate innate nature (Sahaja) of the Self as well as the Dharmas 
. and it is ‘Sahaja Yana" (Easy Path) because of the fact, that instead of 
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` suppression and infliction of undue strain on human nature, it helps man 


to realise the Truth in the most natural way by following the path along 
which the human nature itself leads him. The Sahajiyds hold that all 
the great apostles of standard. Vaisnavism practised **Sahaja Sadhana”’ 
with female companious.- It is said in the “Vivarta Vilasa" by 
Akinchan Das :— ' i 

“Sri Rūpa Karilā Sadhana Mirār Sahite 

Bhatta Raghunāth Kaila Karnabāi Sāthe 

Lakshmihirà sane Karilà Goswami Sanātan 

Mahāmantra preme seva sadā ācharan 

Gosàin Loknath Candalini Kanyā sange 

Doha jan anurága premer tarange 

Goalini Pingalà se Brajadevi Sama 

Gosàin Krsnadas sadai àcharan 

Syama Naptanir sange Sri Jibgoswami 

Parama le bhab kaila yar sima nai. 

Raghunath goswami pritir ullàse 

Mirabai sange teha Radhakunde base - 

Gaurapriya sange Gopal Bhatta gosdin 

Karaye sadhana anya kichu nai 

Ray Ramananda yaje devakanya sange. ` 

Aropite sthiti teha Kriyar sange.” 

. —(Vanga Sahitya Parichaya Vol. IT, p. 1650) 

The most important of the secret practices is ‘the Yogic control of the 
sex-pleasure so as to transform it into transcendental bliss when 
associated with the speculations on Krsna and Radha conceived as 
“Rasa ' and “Rati” has been responsible for the growth of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyà movement of Bengal. Tantric Schools, which emphasised the 
Sexo-Yogic practice were essentially schools of psycho-physiological 
Yogic practices; the Vaisnava Sahajiyás of Bengal under the influence of 
standard Vaisnava religion of Bengal deviated towards a psychological 
development through a gradual process of transformation. . With the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas of Bengal, the ‘‘Sahaj Sadhana” soon developed more 
into a psychological discipline in the culture of love than a religion of 
mere psycho-physiological Yogic process. To quote Dr. Das Gupta 
from -Obscure Religious Cults—‘‘In fact, the importance of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas consistsin the high pitch, which they reached in 
their enquiry and practical culture of prepsychology and in the new 
interpretation of our whole being offered in the light of love. It was a 
religious process of the divinisation of human love and the consequent 
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discovery of the divine in man, As we have said before, the psycho- 
physiological Yogic process was there, but its Yogic aspect was dominated 
by the psychological aspect of the Sahajiyüs"*: 


'Sri Caitanya, as has been conceived by his followers, was of the 
ultimate nature of Krsna with the lustre of the Supreme emotion of 
Radha (Radha bhaba dyuti Subalita). This speaks of the religious 
attitude of the devotee towards God in the form of the attitude of the 
most unconventional romantic love of a woman towards the beloved. It 
was the fundamental tone of the religion of Caitanya not preached by 
sermons and teachings as by his tears and frequent love-trances. Though 
the dominating religious attitude of Sri Caitanya Deva was Radhabhaba, 
he often became conscious of the.true self as none but Krsna and thus 
realised complete identification of the devotee with God thrcugh an 
emotional process. The verses composed by the poets, contemporary 


to Sri Caitanya, reflect both of the religious attitudes—his Ràdhábhába 


and his consciousness of his true self as god Krsna. 


In the love-lyrics, composed by the Vaisnava poets in the post- ` 


Caitanya period, the religious attitude as reflected is ““Sakhibhaba” or the 
attitude of the female-companions of Rádhà, who enjoyed witnessing the 
love-making of Ràdhà and Krsna. Sri Caitanya placed himself in the 
position of Radha and longed with all the tormenting pangs of heart for 


union with bis beloved Krsna, but in the love-lyrics composed by the: 
Vaisnava poets in the post-Caitanya period, the poets have placed ` 


- themselves in place of the female companions of Radha, and sing praises 
of the “Lila”? of Radha and Krisna and express their hankering for an 
opportunity of witnessing from a distance the love-making of Radha 


and ‘Krisna ‘in the supra-natural land of Vrindavana (Aprakrta , 


Vrndávana) The Vaisnava poets considered the ‘‘Lila” of Radha and 
Krisna as the Eternal Truth; so they desired to enjoy it and a peep 


into the Divine “Lila”, which these poets longed for, was the highest 


'spiritual.gain, which they could think of. 


In ‘describing the *Lilà" of Radha and Krsna, the Vaisnava poets 
have depicted the different psychologicalstages of the emotion of love 
with minutest details ina charming language which has created a romantic 
atmosphere transcendenting the earthly sorroundings. Dr. Sasibhusan 
Das Gupta, the eminent scholar has rightly remarked : 

“These love-lyrics .belonging to the province of a R 
combine in them a genuine poetic vein of an absorbing human interest 
with an avowedly religious sentiment and as such, they offer a good 


a” : " 
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specimen of how far it may be possible for erotic sentiment, aesthetic 
sentiment and religious sentiment to combine in popular poetry.” 2? 
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ONE-YEAR RURAL SERVICE AS A PART 
OF UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 


DINABANDHU BANERJEE 


Educational Institutions in our country particularly those at the 


‘higher level have been aptly described as ‘Ivory Towers whose products 
are not properly equipped to serve the country and the people’. Indeed 


their products’ receive theoretical training in schools and colleges, get 


some theoretical knowledge but remain more or less completely ignorant - 


about their country and the conditions of living of the people: In order 
to train up our young men and women to become useful citizens of the 
country we should impart to them some training with practical bias 
which can make them conscious about their motherland and its people. 
To fulfil this objective it is necessary to introduce some sort of social or 
rural service training course, by whatever name we may call it, as an 
integral part of our educational programme. The duration of such 


course should normally depend upon the duration of the main course | 


taken by a student and the exact form and content should also vary from 
course to course. Foe example, in long term course like medicine or 
engineering we can introduce one-year Rural Service either at a stretch 
or in instalments as may be feasible, which a student must undertake 
before he leaves the University. In short-term courses like Pre-University, 
etc., the students may be asked to do rural service during vacations. | 


The different forms through which a student may receive training 
in rural service are given below : 


1) Eradication of Illiteracy 

2) Duties and Obligations of a Citizen 

3) Health Education and Nutrition 

4) Environmental Hygiene and Public Health 

5) First Aid Training 

6) Immunization and Innoculation Programme 

7) Family Planning and Child Care 

8) Development of Local Skills and Economy 

9) Village Co-Operative Farming and Cottage Industries 


. 10 Motivation, Orientation and Participation in various - 


National Programmes in State and All-India Level. 


— x 
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The above list is illustrative and not exhaustive. I would now 
explain in brief how the schemes may be worked out. 


L Eradiction of Illiteracy : 


Illiteracy is perhaps the worst enemy of our conntry and is res- 
ponsible for many of the day-to-day problems facing our country. In 
spite of the best efforts on the part of the Government the percentage 
of literacy in our country is round about 30 and millions of people are 
still illiterate. Students in batches will go to villages, set up camps and 
work there for the eradiction of illiteracy. This may be done during 
‘vacations. The goal will be to make cent percent people of the village 
literate within a certain period. It maybe that one particular group of 
students may not be able to fulfil the goal requiring thereby batches in 
succession to follow up the work of their predecessors till the target is 
achieved. . 


2. Duties and Obligations of a Citizen: 

In our country people are not conscious about their duties and 
responsibilities in the same manner .as they are about their rights. 
Students, who are engaged in anti-illiteracy work, may also impress on 
the villagers through some oral leasons or pictures about the duties and 
obligations of a citizen. 


3. Health Education and Nutrition : 

Most of us have no idea as to how to keep positive health nor do 
we possess any knowledge about food values, the food we take daily, 
personal food requirements in calories and the nutritious content of 
different food we take. So we may give our students some lessons on 
health education and nutrition and' ask them to go to villages in order to 
make the villagers conscious about the subject. 


4, Environmental Hygiene and Public Health : 

` With regard to environmental hygiene and public health I may tell 
you that we never try to keep our environments clean in cities not to 
speak of in villages. The village people should be trained to clear 
jungles, village roads, to clean silted ponds or zheels in their locality. 
The villagers have got to know the proper use of drains and latrines and 
their maintenance and construction at low cost. 


5. First Aid Training : 
Incidence of cuts, burns, drowning, snakebites etc. is very frequent 
in our country and it has been found that in most cases if the victims 
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. could be given first aid at the earliest possible opportunity many lives- 
could be saved. The students deputed to villages may hold practical 
demonstrations to the villages about how to give first-aid in times of 
accidental injuries or mishaps so that the villagers can take care of them- 
selves in times of need without running here and there for help. 


6. Similarly, students after a short training in inoculation may be 


sent out to the villages for compulsory inoculation and vaccination 


against Cholera, Typhoid, Smalpox, etc., particularly, during the seasons 
of year when these diseases outbreak in a virulent form in the country 
side. 

o Family Planning aua Child: Care : 


Overpopulation is a problem not only in our country but in many 
under-developed countries of the world. Under-developed as our country . 
is, our economic ills will increase all the more if we cannot check 
growing population. There is scarcity of food, clothing, housing and 
what not. It is therefore imperative that we should either control 
population explosion by every possiblé means or perish. Medical 
students specially may be utilised to impart family planning lessons to 
the villagers so that they. may “know its utility and try to keep their 
family small. 


8. In our country a major part of the rural —— remains 
unemployed during a particular season of the year. Through social 
service schemes they can be taught how they can develop their local and 
indigenous skills. This training will enable the rural people to work on 
a part-time basis during their leisure hours and earn something for their 
family out oftheir newly gained knowledge either in weaving, carpentary 
or any other indigenous trade. 


| 9. They may also be made to understand. the utility of Goap 
tive farming so that they can get better yields from their lands. 


10. Motivation, Orientation and Participation in various pera Pro- 
| gramms in State and All-India level : 


We are a vast nation but we do not know each ether very well. 
. Most of us are not aware about the targets of Five Year Plan in opera- 
tion at least the major and broad ones. We are not conscious about 
our own role in these plans. The students may be made to participate 
in various National Programmes in their respective states of.in all-India 
level through various games, cultural competitions, literary campaign, 
small savings campaign, eradiction of communicable diseases etc. and 
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? such other types of media for better understanding of the people and 


better communication. Students should be made to be aware of these 
different schemes’ in operation, specially in. village schemes om 
agriculture, irrigation, health, eradiction, etc. Organisations like National 
Cadet Corps., the National Social Services, the National Sports Founda- 
tion and the Indian Medical Association are in recent years directly or 


. indirectly implementing some programmes for voluntary rural services. 
Particularly under the National Social Service Scheme College and 


University students are being mobilised for useful work in. ovr villages. 
The Indian Medical Association, West Bengal’ Unit has been actively 
co-operating with the different N. S. S. units in working out its Ideal 


Village in Public Health Programme. Students’ educated for the cause of 


social welfare may be asked to actively . participate.in such a programme. 


To: infuse seriousness among the participants in Rural Service 
I would like that Universities should reserve some marks specially for 
Rural Service and on completion of a course in Rural Service the fact of 
their proficiency in the subject'may be recorded in their certificates or 
diplomas. "Arrangements may also be made for the award of Prizes, 
medals, etc. for good work done by the students in villages so that they 


may. be enthused about rural work. 


In formulating this, we all should sit together m draw up the 


details of syllabus and curriculum ‘for respective Universities, and see 


for ourselves how soon this can be implimented.* 


P" 
w 


* Paper read at the 63rd Indian Science Congress Session held i in Jannuary 1976 
at Waltair. 


ON THE PROBABILITY OF EXTERNAL 
INFLUENCE ON RAMMOHUN ROY. 


, Piyus KANTI Das. 


It is generally believed that Rammohun Roy was influenced by 
foreign ideas in the formulation of his religious views. The biographers 
have in a general away spoken of the influence of Muslim Sufis. and 
Mutazilites as also of the English Deists and Unitarians. The history of 
the life and education of Rammohun indicates that he might have come 
in contact with sufi saints or might have gone through some sufi works 
very early in his life when at Patna he studied Arabic and Persian or at a 
Jater period. It is also believed that he got some acquintance with the 
Greek critical outlook through the medium of the Arabic language 
during the above period. There is. however, little possibility of his 
acquintance with mutazilite doctrines. It is also doubtful whether-he 
' was at all influenced by the English Deists, though there might have been 
a little influence on him of the English Unitarians. It is needless to 
mention here that parallel thoughts do-not always indicate influence of . 
one upon another. Such parallel thoughts may develop independently 
of one another under, broadly speaking, similar circumstances. 


We shall very briefly narrate the views of the sufis, the mutazilites, 
the deists and tbe unitarians before we consider the probability of their 
influence.on Rammohun. 


Sufism first arose as a protest against the worldliness of Arab 
Muslims after they conquered large areas Of. West Asia and North Africa 
including Persia, Syria and Egypt in the first century of Islam. They 
surrounded themselves with captive concubines and slaves and began 
to live ona scale of luxury which their ancestors would not have been 
able to imagine. The pious members of the community looked at it 
with utmost distaste and they not only held themselves aloof from the 
pleasures of material life, but, also, às a form of social protest, clothed . 
themselves with rough wool (suf) The use of suf or rough wool 
gradually disappeared, but the names ‘sufism’ and 'Sufi continued to 
designate the doctrine and its followers. 

Sufism is usually described as mysticism. It is most concerned 
with direct personal experience of God and advocates asceticism and 
ardent longing for such realization. | . 


me 
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One of the early lights of Sufism was al-Hasan al-Basri (died in 
628 A.D). He was one of the most famous Muslim saints. Asceticism, 
the Sufis thought, was useful for it purges the soul so as to make it fit for 
companionship with God. God, they believed, appointed self-mortifi- 
cation for the seekers. It may be mentioned here that original Islam did 
not: provide within itself any place for ascetics or mystics such as we 
find among the Hindus, Buddhists and Christians. The Sufis were most 
probably influenced by the examples of Syrian Christian monks. 

The Sufis regarded paradise, hell and positive dogmas of religion as 
allegories and believed that allreligions are useful in greater or lesser 
degree in men’s effort at God-realization. Religious toleration was 
another characteristic feature of highly developed Sufism, Because of 
these features of Sufism, some scholars have. thought that that it does not. 
properly belong to Islam. It is rather to the credit of Islam that it 


‘consented to the retention of the Sufis within its fold. Some scholars 


are of opinion that Sufism had been allowed to develop, for it sought to 
fill up all the gaps left by Muhammad in the satisfaction of the religious 
needs of his followers. l l 

. An important contribution of Sufism to Muslim worship is the 
development of dhikr. The word dhikr means praise and is enjoined by 
Muhammad upon his followers. But the Sufis treated dhikr as 
supplementary to salat. They maintained that dhikr could be continu- 
ously practised and not merely at five canonical periods. Sufism has 
added another kind of worship to Islam and that is meditation. Dhikr 
consists in recitation or intoning of some sacred formula (such as La’ i- 
la-ha il Al-lah) and is preparatory to meditation. The objects of medita- 
tion are chiefly the names and attributes of Allah as set forth in the Quran. 


The theology or doctrinal position of the different branches and 
orders.of the Sufis may vary, but in all cassesthe object of Sufi exercise is 
union with God. In Sufism the transcendence of the Islamic God gives 
way to immanentism, and the interpenetration of the soul and God. 

At about 800 A.D. a new school of Islamic doctrine arose in lraq 
and the doctrine is known as ‘mutazila’. The meaning ofthe term 
‘mutazila’ is uncertain and no ‘explanation of its meaning is universally 
accepted. What is known about the mutazilites is that they knew 
Greek Philosophy and used Greek philosophical concepts in their debates 
with the people of other Muslim schools and of alien faiths. They 
imported a new rational outlook in the Islamic world and began to 
consider and criticise some of the Islamic dogmas from the standpoint 
of their new outlook. | | 
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: The main concern of the mutazilites was to uphold the unity and. 
justice of God. The God as conceived in the Quran may be said to be 
highly ‘anthropomorphic. He has eyes and he sees, he has ears and hears, 
he has two hands and he works with his two hands. Likewise he has a. 
face, and he speaks. God comes down and sits on the throne: Unlike 
the orthodox’ Muslims, the mutazilites treated such descriptions as 
..allegories. References to God's face, hands etc, they urged, should be 
treated as metaphors. .: l l E 

In-the Quran God is called the Knowing, the Powerful, the Willing, 
the Living, the Seeing, the Hearing and the Speaking. It was believed by 
the orthodox Muslims that God must be possessed of the attributes: 
indicated by these names. Controversy, however, arose specially as to 
the last attribute, namely, Speech or Word, was identified as being the 
Quran.: It was thought that as God is eternal and uncreated, his attri- 
butes. must be so. . From. this standpoint the Quran was considered 
eternal and uncreated. The mutazilites thought, thatthe contention 
that the Quran was 'co-eternal .with God contradicts the doctrine 
-of the unity of God. It may be that they were aware of the - 
Greek Christian conception of the Logos or Word which. practically 
implied a second God. So, the mutazilities denied that the Quran was 
eternal and uncreated. They contended that it appeared at a certain 
point of time and was not identical with the ‘speech’ of God. 


An orthodox Islamic doctrine is that of the predestination of good 
and evil by God. A characteristic saying which appears in a number of 
places in the Quran is: “God leads astray whom He pleases and guides 
whom -He pleases,” Perhaps, in disputations with Manicheans and — 
Christians, the mutazilites had to face the charge that the God of Islam 
is unjust in his dealings with man as according to the Quran God 
predetermines. the actions of man. In defending the God of Islam they 
had to enter into disputations with the orthodox Muslims also. A group 
of rationalist Muslims who preceded the Mutazilites opposed the orthodox 
` doctrine and asserted that the human will is free. They found out in the 
Quran some passages which: could, they believed, be interpreted to show 
that man has the power (qader) of free action and choice. This section 
ofthe Muslims came to be known as Qadarities. They upheld their 
- views in the face of Caliph's opposition and even after the reported killing 
of Ma’bad, the founder of the school, by the order of Caliph Abdul. 
Malik in 705 A.D. The mutazilites upheld the qadarite doctrine of the 
freedom of human will and maintained that a man’s destiny depends on 
his own actions. God has shown men the right from of living and it is’ 
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men’s responsibility to live and act accordingly. The orthodox Muslims 
saw in these views an attempt to make God conform to the ideas of 
his creatures and so dubbed the exponents of these views mutazila 
(withdrawers ?) The Abbasid Caliph of this period, for reasons of 
governmental policy, was interested in reducing the status of the Quran 
and so he patronised the mutazilites and rewarded them with' appoint- 
ments in high administrative posts. The officers of the Caliph’s 
government were required to make an assertion that the Quran was 
created and not eternal ; those who refused were imprisoned. However, 
by about 848 the Caliph abandoned the policy of lowering the status of 


l the Quran and the mutazilites lost royal patronage. With the loss of 
royal patronage they ceased to have any popular influence. 


The thought-current which is said to have influenced Rammohun . 


. most was that of the English Deists. This thought-currént was contem- 


poraneous with the English Revolution in 1688 and the term *deist' is 
applied: to-a number of writers belonging mainly to the latter part of the 
UHh.century and the early partof the 18th century. Some among this 
group of writers discarded the idea of supernatural revelation and 
revealed mystery. Locke made a great contribution towards the 
rationalization of Christian religion. Without discarding the idea of 
of revelation, he insisted that reason isthe judge of revelation. This trend 


.of thought was applied in a more rigorous manner by the deists who 


rejected the idea of unique revelation. They believed in the competence . 


Of reason to know the fundamental truths of religion and advocated the 
` view that natural reason is sufficient to establish religion and enforce 


morality. The deists differed among themselves, but they were, in 
common, rationalists who believed in one God. Some deists tended to 


reduce Christianity to a natural religion, while others were hostile to it. 


John Toland (1670-1722) gave a. rational interpretation of Christianty 
and maintained that there is nothing in the Christian doctrine which can 
be ciled a mystery and which is contrary to reason. Anthony Collins 
(1676-1729) claimed for reason the right to judge the contents of 
revelation, as also the right to unlimited freedom of enquiry. Matthew 
Tindal (1656-1733), another well-known deist, repudiated mystery and 
opposed mere deference to authority.. He sought to distinguish between 
superstition and religion and insisted that every man should fashion his 
own religious belief for himself. Tindal thought thatit is actually 
possible, since the ultimate truth of religion is not the property of any 
particular revelation, but a common constituent of all creeds, Reason is 
the touchstone of all religions and on it is founded on theedifice of natural 
C.R.—14 ; 
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religion which is so complete that nothing can be added to it from. 


revelation. The practical conclusions of Tindal can. be summed up in 
the following words : 


After a strict scrutiny we should admit nothing to belong to true 
Christianity except what our reason tells us- is worthy of having God 


for its author. This scrutiny of reason is applicable in the cases of | 


other instituted religions also. Natural and revealed religion cannot 
differ, because what reason shows to be worthy of being divine original 
must belong to natural religion and what reason shows to be unworthy 
of having God as its author cannot belong to à true revealed religion. 
Tindal, with some other deists, maintained that the essence of Chris- 
tianity consisted 1 in its ethical teachings, 


One of (e thought-currents which prevailed i in the Christian world 
before and during the time of Rammohun Roy was that of a small group 
of thinkers known as Unitarians. The history of unitarianism is closely 


connected in England with the development of free enquiry. Some 


writers. have connected. unitarianism with the views of the Lollards who 
existed. as a scattered band at the time of the Reformation ; with : 
Anabaptists of the 16th Century who fled to England from the continent 


. for fear of persecution and with the Socinians of Polland. Some works : 
of the Polish socinians Were translated into English during the Parliamen- : 
tary Wars. These works directed their attacks against Trinitarianism; - 


But it was not till 1648 that anti-trinitarian conventions began to be 
held in London under the leadership of Welchman. It was taught in| 
these conventions that Christ was a prophet and performed miracles, but 
was not God. John Biddle, a great Biblical sholar, was one of the 
leading unitarians. He is known to have developed his unitarian view 
independently of socinian influence. - He was imprisoned for his views, 
but from the jail he published two treatises repudiating the divinity of 
Christ and Holy Ghost. The Revolution of 1688 brought religious 
freedom in England, but it was not still granted to those who believed 
in the authority of the Pope and those who were opposed to trinitaria- 
nism. Anti-trinitarian laws were in the Statute Book till 1813. In the 
end of the 18th century, Priestly was the leader of the unitarian 
movement in Egland. He believed in revelation and said that Christ 
performed nurades as proof of his divine mission. But, however, he 
preached the view that Christ was a man. The socinians, who became 
well-known for making Christ a man, also believed that he was miracul- 


ously conceived and was ultimately associated with God.. However,. , 


/ 
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about the third decade of the 19th century a new school of unitarianism 


. developed which, under the influence of the progress of science, denied 


the possibility of miracles, and subjected Christianity to natural laws of 
religious evolution, The new unitarians contended that the source of 
religious sentiment and the claims of Christinity should be sought in 
moral commands of conscience and in the native inspiration of the soul. - 


What’ Rammohun Roy stood for first and foremost was the unity of 
God. -Biographers of Rammohun And some historians of religion have 
spoken of Islamic influence on him in his formulation of the doctrine 
of the unity of God. Rammohun was early brought up under the 
influerice of the popular Hinduism of his time. Though Upanisadic 


. Hiuduism (and also the latter Hinduism in spirit) was monotheistic, 


polytheism (or henotheism) had been the most characteristic feature of 
Hinduism all through its history after the Upanisadic period passed away. 
In his idolatrous family atmosphere and in his study in the vernacular 
school before going to Patna. at the age of nine for studying Arabic and 
Persian, Rammohun was not likely to develop the conception of the 
unity of God. On the contrary, it appears from his life-history, tilk 
then he was an idolator, a sectarian worshipper, of Vishnu and nota 
monotheist, It is only natural to assume that he developed his concep- 
tion of the unity of God and abandoned his early belief in polytheistic * 
religion and idolatry during his stay at Patna where he studied the Quran, - 

the Islamic doctrines and met Muslim scholars. It is known from the 
authority of Nagendranath Chatterjee. one of his best known biogra- ` 


. phers, that he developed his conviction of the unity of God during this 


period. However, after three years of.study at Patna, he was-sent to 
Benaras for learning Sanskrit. At Benaras, he acquired proficiency in 
Hindu: Sastras. It is likely that there he went through some of the 
Upanisads which teach either monotheistic or monistic doctrine. It 
may be assumed that this strengthened his conviction of the unity of 
God. After returning from Benares, Rammohun wrote a book question- 
ing the validity of the idolatrous practices of the Hindus which, however, 
was not published. 


' So, as to influence, it may be noted that he was evidently influenced 
by the Islamic conception of the unity of God and also by the fact of 
the absence of image-worsbip in Islamic religious practices. But it will 


- be a far-fetched conclusion to say that he was influenced by the Sufi or the 


Mutazilite doctrines. Sufism is a mystic cult in Islam which has some 
affinity with the Advaita Vedantic conception of direct realization of 
Brahman as identical with Atman and it certainly believes in the unity 
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of God: But so far Rammohun’s conception of the unity of God is 
concerned, the general influence of Islam is sufficient to explain it arid 
itis absolutely unnecessary to bring in Sufism to explain it specially 


when the religious ‘attitudes of the Sufis and of Rammohun were poles 
asunder in that while the former were mystics, the latter was an ardent. 


rationalist. Sufism cannot be.conceived apart from mysticism and: there 


was no trace of mystic experience in Rammohun's life, It may be noted - 
here that Islam had only a limited influence on Rammohun. He © 


accepted no fundamental tenet of Islam except the belief in one only 
God. Belief in prophet Muhammad is, in a sense, the central.doctrine 
of Islam. But Rammohun did not believe in prophets or intermediaries. 
We also know from his biographies that he had prolonged controversy 
with the maulanas or Muslim scholars when he was residing in North 
Bengal and at one stage his life was in danger for. that.reason. 


Now, we may consider whether it is probable that Rammohun 
was influenced by the mutazilite doctrines. Both: } ammohun and the 


mutazilities were rationalists and the mutazilites were eager to prove the , 
unity of God as Rammohun was. In spite of this mutazilite influenee. 


on Rammohun is improbable.. In. order to prove the unity of God, 
the mutazities had to advocate the view that the Quran was created, 
not co-existent with.God. Rammohun found no reason to enter into 
such a question as to the Hindu scriptures or the Bible which were the 


chief objects of his discussion, It. appears that he took it for granted : 
that they were created. The mutazilites also engaged themselves in. 
proving that the human will is free so that God might not be held respon- . 


sible for the evil deeds of man.: The preoccupation of Rammohun, so 
far Hinduism was concerned, was to prove that the polytheistic deities 


did not exist and that image-worship was.notin conformity with Hindu ` 


scriptures. So far Christianity was .concerned, his preoccupation was 
to repudiate divinity of Jesus and. the Holy Ghost and to prove that 
Trinitarianism was not in accordance with the.teachings of the founder 
of Christianity, Jesus Christ. So, in these respects, Rammohun and 
the mutazilies had nothing common between them It may be mentioned 
here that the mutazilite movement arose and faded out in a foreign land 
about one thousand years befor Rammohun. While the Quadiri and 
Suhrawardiya schools of Sufism were influential in India, no mutazilite 


influence was traceable so far as the Indian Mus!ims were concerned. So, 


the view that Rammohun was influenced by the mutazilites seems to be 
a far-fetched imagination, though it cannot be ruled out that Rammohun 
heard about the mutazilites from some of the Muslim scholars he met. 


Ae oot 
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. -Rarttimohun’s first published book Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin (written 
in Persian) appeared in 1803 or 1804, The views contained in this book 
show a great deal of affinity with the views of some of the English 
"Déists. In this book Rammohun surveyed all established religions, 
distinguished between the true and the false elements in them, and 
directed an attack against the latter. Init he expressed his belief in One 
God, but criticised religious dogmas (super-structures of religions) and 
‘their inventors. He believed that God has endowed men with intellectual 
faculties and they are able to distinguish between what is true and what 
is false in religious doctrines. He recommended free enquiry in religious 
matters and urged the readers not to accept anything inconsistent with 
reason. Most religious leaders, he said, pretending supernatural powers, 
invented dogmas.for the sake of perpetuating their own names. People 


ignorant of natural causes explained events by referring them to super- 


intuitionas safeguards against belief in such impossible agencies. He did not 
believe that any religious leader performed miracle at any time. He went 
to the extent of saying that even God has no power of creating impossible 
things such as contradictories. He did not believe that God had ever 
sent any prophet or intermediaries to reveal the truth. He remarked that 
revelation was invention. . | 


. In Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin, Rammohun was not in a mood to: accept 
authority in religion. But, later he shifted a little and said that Supreme 
Reality is beyond the comprehension of reason and for knowing religious 
truth we should rely both on reason and scriptures ; but there is nothing 
to show that he ever believed in the revealed character of scriptures. 


Both Rammohun and the English Deists refused to accept anything : 


inconsistent with reason. Like Rammohun, some deists discarded the 
idea of supernatural revelation. Rammohun, like the English deists, 
believed that natural reason was sufficient to establish religion and 


~ natural agencies. Rammohun recommended inductive reasoning and. 


enforce morality. Like them, Rammohun opposed revealed mystery and. 


mere deference to authority. In his later writings (after he settled in 
Calcutta in 1815), he, like the deists, subjected the Hindu and Christian 
scriptures to the scrutiny of reason. He accepted the authority of the 
^ Upanisads and the Bible, because these scriptures, as he understood them, 
conformed: to his reason. Like Jolin Toland who gave a rational inter- 


pretation to Christanity, Rammohun gave rational interpretation to the. . 


Upanisads, the ancient scriptures of the Hindus and to the Bible. -It may 


be mentioned here that though in his later writings, (as has been — 


mentioned) he relied on both reason and scriptures, he never shifted from 


~ 
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the position which he had taken up in Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin, viz., 
whatever is inconsistent with reason cannot be accepted as true, In his 
interpretation of the Upanisads he sought to prove that the Upanisadic 
view is unitarian and that image-worship is not consistent with the spirit 
of the Hindu scriptures.. But when he faced the problem of the presence 
of passages in Upanisads which praise celestial deities alongside passages 
of unitarian import, he gave allegorical interpretations of the former 
passages and said that if such interpretation was not accepted then the 
Upanisads would be stripped off their authority and intelligibility. 
Rommohun shared with Matthew Tindal the view that the ultimate truth 


of religion is not the property of any particular creed and also the view: 


that the essence of Christianity consists in its moral teachings. 


According to Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, one of his best known: 


biographers, Rammohun began to learn English in 1796, but did not 
oobtain much proficiency in it by 1801 as testified by John Digby, one 
of-his best friends and admirers among Englishmen: It is not likely that 
Rammohun could go through the works of the deists by 1803. It may 


also be mentioned that the deist movement arose and faded outin 


England long before that period though the spirit of rationalism 
continued to influence the thinking. minds. Rammohun might have got 
a little information about the views of the English deists, but this could 
not have been sufficeint to influence his trend of thought in 1803 or 1804. 
So, it can be safely asserted that Rammohur developed the views 
expressed in Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin independently of the deists. These 


Pan 


views were the products of his rational thinking and critical aptitudes. - 


Further, in Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin we find that Rammohun based his 
belief in the existence of the marks of design in nature. It is probable 
that he conceived this teleological argument himself, though it cannot be 
ruled out that he derived it from Greek source. 


Now, we may examine the possibility of unitarian influence on 
Rammohun, The European: unitarians believed that miracles were 
performed by Jesus Christ. But Rammohun: did not believe that 
miracles were performed by any religious leader at any time. There is 
no evidence to show that Rammohun shifted from the view he expcessed 
about miracles in Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin in any pariod of his life. The 
only thing which was common between Rammohun and the unitarians 
of Europe was that both denied the divinity of Jesus and the Holy Ghost. 
Rammohun was an uncompromising unitarian and while engaged in 


controversy with the missionaries of Serampore, he wrote four books ^ 
known as Appeals to the Christian Public denying the divinity of : 


— 
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Jesus and the Holy Ghost with arguments derived from the Bible itself. 
The missionaries found it difficult to refute the logical arguments 
advanced by Rammohun. As has been mentioned, he interpreted the 
Upanisads also with the same unitarian logic. : 


There is nothing to show that Ramniohun was influenced by the | 
writings of the unitarians, specially because till 1813, it was perhaps 
impossible for the English unitarians to export their books to India due 
to the existence of anti-unitarian laws in England. Again, it can be ` 
easily imagined that the works of the deists and the unitarians were very 
unlikely to be available in India at Rammohun's time. 


It appears that towards the end of his life Rammohun had corres- 
pondence with an American unitarian. It is not known whether that 
American belonged to the new school of unitarianism as mentioned 
above. By that time Rammohun had become famous in the English- 
speaking world and it was not impossible that some foreign unitarains 
had. correspondence with him. In 1826, he received a copy of a tract 
entitlled ‘One Hundred Arguments for the Unitarian Faith' from the 
American Unitarian Association and published one edition of the same 
for distribution in Calcutta. There is no recorded evidence of Ram- 
mohun's receiving any other unitarian works from any foreign source. 
However, at that stage he had nothing to learn from the English unita- 
rians. Long before 1826, he had published his Appeals to the Christian 
Public and interpreted Hindu scriptures on unitarian line. In 1821, 
Rammohun founded the Calcutta Unitarian Committee with some 
English and Indian gentlemen. There is no evidence to show that 
Rammohun met any unitarian Christian in India. It, however, appears 
that he converted a few Englishmen to unitarianism, William Adam 
might have assisted him in this matter, Adam, who came to India 
as a baptist missionary, was the most notable convert. | 


Rammohun might have learnt something about the English unita- 
rians from the Englishmen in India even before 1815, but that could 
be no reason of his conversion to unitarianism. The germ of his 
unitarianism is found in the Tubfatul  Muwahhiddin which was 
published in 1803 or 1804. Again, as noted above, Rammohun had 
nothing in common with the English unitarians except the denial of the 
divinity of Jesus and the Holy Ghost. Besides, Rammohun made no 
distinetion between the unitarian views found in Hindu and Christian 


 scriptures as the Christian unitarians did. He viewed unitarianism of 


all religions with respect. 
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As to Rammohun's view that Hinduism and Christianity are. 
unitarian religions, it may be mentioned here that a survey of his 
writings clearly' indicates that he developed this view. from a critical 
study of the Hindu and Christian scriptures themselves. From the 
above distussion we may safely conclude that the hypothesis of external 
influence on Rammohun Roy is improbable. However, it may be 
admitted that there was a general influence on Rammohun of the spirit 
of European science and free-thinking brought by the English to India.. 


pm. 
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A NOTE OF ‘WALLACE STEVENS’ 
“SUNDAY MORNING” 
BHUPENDRANATH SEAL 


“Sunday Morning”, one of the representative -poems of Wallace 
Stevens, has been called by Frank Kermode “The hedonist's ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard'" Before the publication of this celebrated poem 
Stevens sent to Miss. Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry, some of his early 
poems grouped under the title “Phases”. Miss Monroe liked *'the strange. ` 
and beautiful rhythms of Stevens. She was conscious of Stevens' quiet 
power—'*his flicker of humour playing. on the deep pools of under- 
standing". Stevens' contact with Miss Monroe was fruitful in more than 


-one ‘sense. She printed four of Stevens’ poems in her journal and 


later, in November 1916, published the first version of “Sunday Morning’ 
which was chosen by Stevens for his first volume of poems, Harmonium. 

In the poem Stevens depicts the mind of an elegant lady who 
sits at her breakfast on a sunny chair. The Sunday morning gives her 
the mood of. 


Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffe and oranges in a sunny chair, 
And the green freedom. 


Reality is the now in which she finds herself. But she confronts in her 
mind opposite feelings—those of reality and imagination, earth and 
heaven and life and death. Nostalgic to earthly riches the lady seeks 
heaven on earth. Living in her modern world of comfort she stretches 
her mind and hurls back to the days of the past. She thinks of Christ’s 
death on the Cross—‘‘Silent Palestine; Domanion of the blood and 
sepulchre”: The workings of her mind show interactions between 


reality and imagination—an aspect characteristic of Stevens’ poetry. 


The lady. seeks heaven, earthly divinity with a friendlier sky, not as a 
dividing blue’: 
And shall the earth. 

Seem all of paradise that we shall know ? 
The sky will be much friendlier then than now, 

A part of labor and a part of pain, 
And next in glory to enduring Jove, 
Not his dividing and indifferent blue. 

CR,—15 
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The poem brings out Stevens’ deep love of earthly life, ‘our perish- 
ing earth with its transient beauty’. “Sunday Morning” like many other 
‘speculative poems of Harmonium illustrates his poetic credo: “To give 
‘a sense of the freshness or vividness of life is a valid purpose for 
poetry".! The poet is the votary of the earth. He finds the freshness 
and vividness of life in the physical. He is keenly aware of life's 
fragile hours. Yet his jubilant cry is 

à . — Tam the necessary angel of earth, 
Since, in my sight, you see the earth again. 

/ ; (Angel Surrounded by Paysans) 
-It is not unnatural therefore that Stevens, like Rabindranath Tagore, 
is not satisfied with traditional heavens, the unchanging paradise of 
perfect sky. He loves the earth ; and in “Sunday Morning" he reacts 


- against traditional abstraction as Tagore does in his poem “Farewell to. 


Heavens".?. The elegant lady, as Stevens shows her, feels the need of 
some. imperishable bliss in this earth of transient beàuty and turns to 
death, the mother of beauty, symbol of perfection and fulfilment. This 
_is Stevens’ nearest approximation to the Keatsian concept summerised 
in the line: *Beauty is truth, truth beauty". - . Incidentally it may be 
mentioned hère that a nostalgia for perfection is one of Steyens’ recurrent 
themes. It is for death that we value our experiences and sensations of 
daily life. Paradise, shorn of mortality, i is “insipid”. Hence the poet’s 


deep desire for life and nature and'heaven of “mortal men” is revived | 


more than once in the poem. The poet's paradise on earth comprises 
concrete things. They are men that perish, tha. summer morning, the 
sun, lake, trees, hills, dew upon the feet—all timeless symbols of this 


physical universe. Finding paradise on earth the lady rejects the idea 


of permanent bliss and accepts paradise of mortality. This is Stevens' 
glorification of earthly life. Stevens isa realist, but his love of the earth 


and the joy of living mark him out as an unconventional realist. Tt is 


this love of life that makes him disinterested in myths and tradition. 


He upholds the divinity of earthly life with its rich, sensuous experiences. 


In many ways Stevens reminds me of William Johnson Cory who 
similarly upholds ‘Sweet’ human life of this warm kind world and rejects 
strife-free heavens of “unwearied voices", “pure truth and perfect change 


of will’. Stevens sees that life in this physical universe eternally renews | 


itself. Like Keats he is also aware of the deep sense of human sorrow, 
` But there is no Weltschmerz in him as in Keats. Rather, sorrow has 
bound him deeply to the earth. It is his devotion to the earth that 
constitutes one of the groundworks of his poetry. Stevens knows 
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death as the most poignant and the unkindest truth of life and tries to 
heal our heart-struck injury. He prescribes the cure by using a brilliant 
metaphor “mother” and makes us realize the glory that shines upon the 
tears of mortal millions as we are : 


Death is the mother of beauty, mystical, 
Within whose burning boson we devise 
Oure earthly mothers waiting sleeplessly. 


This shows Steveris’ deep understanding of our earthly life—an under- 
standing rare in a *modern" poet. 


A humanist Stevens believes that the greatest poverty is not to live 
in a physical world. That is why in "Sunday Morning" he conjures the 
the image of earthly enjoyment. His avowed faith is that of a secular 
religion of his own which is rooted in mens’ boistrous devotion to the 
sun. ‘To Stevens the sun is the giver of life, the centre of all-natural laws. 
He thinks that the chant of men in devotion to the'sun is divine. Mens’ 
sensuous jubilance in devotion to the sun exalts the physical and suggests 
“heavenly fellowship" of mortal men, Daniel Fuchs rightly says that 
Stevens’ “indulgence iri the felicity of natural life is a thing man was most 
made for".* The essence of Stevens lies not in any spiritual aspiration 
but in the sensations and feelings of life. In this he is akin to Keats who 
in one of his letters to his friend Bailey expressed his desire for a life of 
“Sensations”. Unlike W.B. Yeats who believes in myths and progress 
of the soul after death Stevens believes only i in the actual, in the sensuous 
experiences of life. So he rightly thinks about the lady : 


Why should she give her bounty to the dead ? 
What is divinity if it can come 
Only in silent shadows and in dreams ? 


|. In the poem Stevens interlaces i images of modern life. Yet the poem 
reflects the spirit of all times. In the following lines, which bring out 
his rich sensitiveness to the passions and emotions of life, Stevens speaks 
of the measures destined for the elegant lady's soul : l 


Passions of rain, or moods in falling snow ; 
Grievings in loneliness, or unsubdued 
Elations when the forest blooms ; gusty 

- Emotions on wet roads on autumn nights ; 
All pleasures and all pains, remembering 
The bough of summer.and the winter branch. 
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These are the measures of life itself and-are the perennial themes 
of the poetry of Wallace Stevens. l i l 

Thus in the projection of the double vision of life and in his 
rejection of heaven of permanent bliss the poem bears the unmistakable 
stamp of the essential Stevens. The image of the pigeons’ sinking — 
movement of the wings particularly add to the shining beauty of 
the close: “= | 


And, in the isolation of the sky, 
At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

^ Downward to darkness, on exended wings. 
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SANDCASTLES 


The Architect of Today creates - 
Sandcastles on the sea beach of Time, `` 
Erects carved pillars on brittle sand 

And feels ecstásy in Self-creativity. 


Fragile castles on bars of Sand, 
Crumble.to the ground like 

Those delicate dreams of feathers : 
The crumbs mingle with bitter solution. 


The dreamer weaves a willowy web. 
Of transparent hues, across the blank 
Sheet of Adolescence, adorns the 
Mind, with trinklets of gossamer. 


The milky landscape withers before 

The advent of dawn ; the Sharks . 

Of reality devour apples of immortality : 
The architect is now a crippled soldier ! 


FROZEN TEARS 


Hard crystals, frozen tears, 
. Lie Dormant in saturated breasts 
Blocked wiih dry ice of unwept tears. 


They strive to melt into perfumed 
Drops of water, or tumble down 
Like pebblés or hardened cheeks. 


Morose, motionless, innumerable 
Droplets of consolidated sorrow 
Jingle like marbles of glass on solid hearts. 


Songs unsung for centuries, 

Tears unshed for years, 

Erect icicles on window panes of the Mind— 
The human Frozen Mind. 
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THE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Criss-cross patterns on paper, 
Torn sensations, scattered impressions, 
Imprisoned in tiny squares— - 


. Form The Crossword Puzzle of the Mind. 


Contradictory clues, Across and Vertical, - 
Mixture of thoughts, sandwiches of ' 
Emotions, and pastries of passion 

Dwell in the mind, the curious puzzle. 


Junction of nerves, terminus of 
Electric valves of ideas— 


. The Mind is adorned with tit-bits of intellect, 
Which strive to solve the crossword puzzle. 


Peculiar notions ruin the Shape, 
The squared sheet is often blurred. 


. But memory the computer-machine 
. Solves and records the possible solutions. 


Wanton dissipation erases the points, — 

Mounts of Frustration and abstract ideas 

Retards the creation of an artistic Mind— 

‘Tis a pity that the crossward puzzle lies unsolved. 


A PANORAMA OF COLOURS 


Scarlet, violet, and indigo, 

Mingle into one, in the 

Washed-down palette of a dead painter. 
Pausing on the threshold of experience ` 

We speak in colourful rhapsodies ; 2 
Saffron Scarves float in Prussian-blue Eternity. 
Spasmodic changes of a chameleon's back, — 
Reflect the blubberings of.a madman,. 

Or perhaps, the meditations of a sage - 
Who dwells in the land of rainbows. 
Vermillion drops, amethyst visions : 
Quivering shapes of colours divine, 

Form the unique panorama of colours, 

On the bizarre firmanent of life. 

We stir the porridge of rich colours, 

With drops of gold and pigments green, 

Or perhaps, we sip lovely honeyed hues 

, While watching the kaleidoscope of passions. 
What a pity, they often perish, 

When a black shaft murders transparent hues. 
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HALF AN HOUR PAST MIDNIGHT 


‘Tis half an hour past midnight, 
Out-of-door, in the misty moonlight, 

' The club-footed mongrel lies dormant, 
But I must wait till dawn approaches. 


Spirits of dead yesterday, 

Emerge from the dark like vaporous bubbles. 
Memories of the Past torment the Soul,— 
Yet, I must-await the approach of dawn. 


Half an hour past mid-night, 
The wall-clock ticks like a lizard, 
My pulse beats race to the rhythm | 
. Ofthe inconiprehensible chatter among bones. 


Filthy tramps lie on freckled lanes ; 
A lunatic hums a lost melody,. 

Tears drop down my ragged cheek, 
While I watch for the advent of dawn. 


Half an hour past Mid-night, 

Tis time for my spiritual rendezvous. 

No planchette—no meditation— 

-Only a husky conversation with skeletons, 


Spirits yearn for fleshy bodies, 

While I wish to evaporate like shadows,— 
Pd rather be a gust of wind, 

A.gasp of breath, a tiny whisper ! 
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At such a time when life’s bluish flame flickers 
And mortals are threatened with extinction, 
Dead Souls could live again, 

And I could sink to a mound of bones. 


Dawn may never come again, 

Spirits chant the ominous chorus ; 

I hearken to the call of bloodless bones, 
I need not wait for an imaginary dawn ! 
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` FUSION 


Fusion of Souls— 
Eternal Reunion ! 
Waning moon : 
Snake-charmer of dusk, 
Meets death in eclipse, 
Effecting Fusion of 
Beauty and death. 

Clouds of Disparity 
Dwindle to insignificance 
With the Marriage 

Of different poles— 
Heaven and Hell ! 

Yet, the culmination 

Of Eternal fusion 

Is the Union of . = ; 


. Life's molecules ` 


In visionary test-tubes. 
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EMBRACE 


We embrace in a pool of tears— 
“Intertwining arms round 

Boisterous waves, ' 

Pausing tofrecollect past-embraces, 
We embrace the present... ' 
Future’s-a black board 

Where we embrace in: . ` 
Sorrow’s:Omnipresence. . 

Ambivalence of.human.life: is. 

‘Shown in a mirror : i 
Where:lovers embrace 

Oblivious of time.. Dope 

Spiders embrace insects ; 

Thoughts embrace- columns: 

Of the Mind. . - ^us qd 

At length, we embrace in - ~- 

Cold Sweat Et 

The Tentacles of- Reality— - 
The pseudopodia: of Human Existence ! : 


METHODS OF THE RECITAL. OF 
| THE VEDA-TEXTS* 


K. V. ABHYANKAR 


l.: There are reasons. to: ‘believe that the present text of the Rgveda 
Samhità has not come down to us in the same manner and in the same 
tone in which it was originally recited. ‘At the time when the original 
hymns were composed, Sanskrit'was a spoken language and words were 
accented with a stress with à view to conveing the sense easily and 
effectively in addresses and^conversations. The original verses of the 
Rgveda were in the form of-spontaneous- utterances of the bards which 
were given in verses with feet strictly possessed of 8; 11 or 12 syllables 
with pauses at the end of a word or two inside the foot. Traditionally 
it is believed that Vyàsa arranged the Süktas cómposcd by the ancient 
bards on different occasions and in different ages into ten collections 
known as Mandalas. Neither the wording of the text, nor the accent 
was changed anywhere, Only with a -view to: preventirig the loss of.a 
short vowel after a stressed syllable, a sort of intonation was given to 
the vowel occuring after. the stress which was termed svarita and to the 
remaining vowel or vowels, the name anudatta. 


2. After the lapse of a number of, years, when on account of 
changes in the spoken language it became difficult to understand the 
sense of the verses on hearing the recital, scholars of Veda introduced 
the recital of words which were individually separated words and which 
came to be known as Padapatha. In this Padapatha the words were 
shown in their original forms. If the letter-‘S’ (q ) was'changed into 
‘s? (q), orthe letter ‘w (3) into ^m (4) or the anudatta accent 
changed into svarita as required by rules of grammar, the original letters 
‘S (t ) and *N' ( 3) were uttered as also the anudátta tone was given 
in lieu of svarita. So also the two words which formed a compound- 
word were shown separately. This Padapatha can well be -looked upon 
as the first grammatical work on the Rgveda. As a further help to 
understand the sense easily, the Kramapàátha was introduced in which 
each word was uttered twice in the recital, once as connected with the 


"previous word and a second time as connected withthe following word. 


This . Kramapatha is not mentioned in the Taittiriya- Práti$akhya.. 


* Summary of a paper submitted before world Conference o on ! Sanskrit, New 
Delhi, ee LM 
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References however, to both the Padapátha and Kramapatha are found 
in the sütras of Panini. 

3. Parhaps, not satisfied with the Samhita, the, Pada and the 
Krama recitals, or possibly with a.keen desire to make a show of their 
scholarship, Veda-reciters in course of time added eight more kinds of 
recitals known by the terms Jata ( ster ), Mala ( ara), Sikha ( frar ), 
Rekha ( var ), Dwajha ( ras), Danda (avs), Ratha (<a) and Ghana 
(sw) of which the Jatà (set) recital was the basic one, and Ghana 
(€a) the culminating one. The Jata (wer) recital was made up of 
the recital of each pair of words in Krama-recital, first in the regular 
order, then in the reverse order, and then again in the regular order. 
Sometimes under certain conditions, when there is the Kramapatha of 
three words together, or rarely that of 4 or > words, the Jatapàtha also 
is prepared in accordance with the Kramapatha. The six recitals ‘mala’ 
etc, are complicated, but they can be learnt, being more or less based on 
the Kramapatha and the Jatàpátha. The Ganapatha is the most 
complicated, as an individual word Pada (qa) of the Sarhità-recital | 
occurs 18 times in it. The Ghana is made in the following way : 


“Jata of two words say 1 and 2, addition of the third word, 
then recital of 1, 2, 3 in the reverse order and in the regular . 
order, then abandoning 1 the recital Jatà of 2, 3; then addi- 
tion of 4, then 2, 3, 4 in the reverse and regular orders, tben 
abandoning 2 Jatà of 3, 4, then addition of 5, then recital of 
3,4,5in the reverse and regular orders and abandonment 
of3. This argument forms one stage which can be put up as— 
1221123, 321123, 2332234, 432234, 
3443345, 543345". 


4. The number of reciters of the Páathas mentioned dive: is 
rapidly going down on account of social and economic conditions. No 
scholar possibly exists who can recite even a few hymns in all the 3+8 
methods of recital. There are very few who can recite the Samhita 
text of ‘their school in the Samhita (afgat ), Jatà ( siet ) and Krama 
( = ) recitals, as also in the Jatà ( ser) and Ghana (a7) pithas, and 
such scholars are almost restricted to the Andra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh. There are no printed or Handwritten 
copies of complete texts of the Krama, Jatà, Ghana and the 6 other — 
pathas namely Mala, Sikha etc. The few reciters of the present day 
have learnt these recitals by the existing vocal tradition from their 
preceptors. There are no printed texts available from which one can 
get guidence and study the recitals, if no preceptor is available. If the 
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number of reciters continues to go, down, a day may come when the 
number of reciters would be almost nil. The recital of Jata and other 
varities would; then be a matter of history as the existence of 101 
branches of Yajurveda, 21 of Rgveda, 1000 of Samaveda and 9 of 
Atharvaveda have become at present. 


5. Under these conditions, the only way to keep the recital of the 
Jatà and other forms in existence is to collect the small number of 
primers dealing with these, which are available in the family collections 
of Veda scholars as also in the, Manuscript Libraries. Traditionally 
the name of sage Vyadi ( surf ) believed to be related to Panini ( aff ), 
is associated with the Jata and other recitals as the first exponent. 
Receatly, a work named Vikrtikaumudi is discovered in the Manuscript 
Library of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. At the end of the 
text which is a short one, the author Gangadhar Bhattacharya remarks 
that his work is a commontary on Vyadi's Vikrtivalli ( faf seit ) 
which consists of 26 basic stanzas. Gangadhar Bháttacharya in the same 
manuscript has written a short commentary on the Jatapatala-Kárikà 
( senza atfer ) of Hayagriva ( anña ). There is one more commen- 
tary found named Jatüpatala-Dipikà ( weted-dtfrst ). So also one 
more commentary is found on the Vikrtivalli ( fasfaacet ) of Vyàdi 
(smfg). There is another work on the 8 Vikrtis ( avefasfe ) called 
Asta-Vikrti-Vivarana (ssefapfa-faaco) by Madhusüdana ( waqaq) with. 
acommentary. Thereis a short scholarly work .on Vedic accents by 
name Swarühkuéa ( vqxrg sr) which is still in manuscript form. 
Additional copies of these eight works.are secured locally at Poona, 
as also from Calcutta, Hoshiarpur, Varanasi and Satara. "These copies 
are written very incorrectly and no accents are marked. A manuscript 
copy ofall these works is prepared. by me for a critical edition which the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute prc pcses to publish. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC JUSTICE UNDER THE INDIAN ` 


CONSTITUTION : A PROFILE OF AN ASPECT 
OF THE UNIVERSAL .DECLARATION OF 
=- HUMAN RIGHTS* ` 
ASIM KUMAR GHOSH 
The object of this paper is to examine socio-economic neii of our 
Constitution in the context of the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights. It also seeks to study the constitutional difficulties faced by our 
country in the way of translating socio-economic justice into a reality. ` 


. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the Chairman of U.N. Commission on 


Human Rights, hailed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as > 


"the Magna Carta of all mankind". In its Preamble the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights-has reminded the present generation......... 
"of the barbarous . trampling of sacred human rights by man himself in 
the past. It has invited mankind to launch à crusade against the- large- 
scale tyranny and oppression on men which continue even now in many 


. parts of the world”. 


Peace is not conceived by the Charter as the mere absence of war 
and aggression but as an affirmative condition with’ positive qualities of 
welfare for the human race. In fact, ‘peace means the creation and 
-- perpetuation of an atmosphere in which.it can flourish and. prosper"! AS 
- the world became more inter-dependent and life more complicated, the 
problem of human rights became universal and more directly related to 
the conditions for maintaining international peace and security. 
Violation of elementary human nen had been a major contributing 
cause of World War II. 


At the time of the drafting of the Declaration of International Bill 
of Human Rights an important issue was the emphasis to be given'to the 
traditional individual personal rights as compared with the so called 
socio-economic rights. ‘Most of the members wanted to see both types 
of rights confirmed and the Universal Declaration actually does this. The 
Soviet representatives interpreted the problem as being essentially one 
ofthe duties of the state to guarantee economic and social rights to the 
broad masses of the people. They considered. the traditional rights as 
formal and empty without -a guarantee of the economic, social and 
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educational rights. ‘A declaration of rights, without provision for their 
guarantee by the state and society, reminded the.Soviet representative 
of a saying from the Russian fairy tales : “Only the toes are left, the body 
is gone". The British and American representatives laid: greater stress 
on personal, civil and political liberties and held the view ‘that’ govern- 
ments are in a position only to promote, not guarantee, "economic social 
and educational rights. The representative of France took ‘an 
intermediate position. He did not want to overlook the traditional values 
but to him "Social Security" belonged to the essence of human rights, 
‘and he thought that it required special emphasis ` because it was not "well 
established.? : 

The Universal. Declaration of Human. Rights, as adopted, contains 
thirty articles. The first two articles constitute an affirmation of human 
rights and freedoms, and they are meant. to apply to everyone every- 
where. Articles 3 through 15 state the traditional rights as they have 
been known in the Western World. These include the right to life, 
liberty and security, to recognition as person before law, to a fair 
trial etc. 


The next six articles proclaim the economic, social and educational 
rights. Article 22 is of special interest as.a concise -statement of the 
philosophy underlying this conception of human sights. It states that 
"everyone,.as a member of society, has the right to social security, and 


is entitled to realization, through national effort: and..international 
.cooperation .and in accordance with the organization and resources of 


each state, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of his personality." . Specific rights 
in this area include work, protection against unemployment, just 
remuneration, trade unions, rest and leisure, periodic holidays with pay, 


. and an adequate standard of living, education and participation in the 
cultural life of the community. 


The Declaration itself has no legal force behind it. The rights, 
solemnly proclaimed in this Declaration of Human Rights, as a statement 
of principles and aspirations had a wide but immeasurable impact on.our 
Constitution. The impact ofits socio-economic.rights has to. be seen in 
Chapter IV, dealing with the Directive Principles of State Policy. 


“If a chapter on Fundamental Rights is a ‘must’ for a State of the 
modern democratic type with a written Constitution, a chapter on 


^ Directive Principles of State Policy is a ‘must’ for a ‘Welfare State with a 
~ written Constitution".* A study of the Directives with the wide range 
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of subjects it enocompasses equips one with things that he should know 
if he is desirous of knowing what our country and its people stand for. 


_ Jawaharlal Nehru said “The whole conception of the Fundamental 
Rights is the protection of individual liberty and freedom ...........That 
might be said to'be the dominating idea of the 19th Century . ............ 
Nevertheless, as the 19th century marched into the 20th century and as 
the 20th century went ahead, other additional ideas came into the field 
which are represented by our Directive Principles of State Policy.*. In 
fact, Part IV, which contained the hopes and aspirations of many people 
in this country was, in the opinion of K.T. Shah, .one of the most 
important and creative parts of the Constitution. To K.C. Wheare, “if 
these declarations of liberal principles help the Indian Constitution on its 
way and assist its people in working their Government, they are more 
than justified. This is the biggest liberal experiment in Hie Government 
of men by themselves that has ever been tried". 5 


I 


It is worthy to note that it was at the First Session of the Indian 
Round Table Conference that the subject of the grant of economic 
rights, independent of political rights, was put forward by the representa- 
tives of the Indian Labour Organization to the Conference. At the fifth 
Plenary Meeting of the First. Session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference ( 12th November, 1930-19th January, 1931 ) on November, 
20, 1930 Shri N.M. Joshi, on behalf of the labour organization of India 
pointed out that the Constitution for future India.should contain a 
declaratation of the fundamental rights of workers. A comprehensive 
and precise enunciation of a draft declaration of fundamental rights of 
social and economic character was presented by Shri B. Shiva Rao, 

another representative of the labour organization of India, to the Round 
Table Conference at the Minorities Sub-Committee men of 23rd 
` December, 1930.? 


But the plea of the leaders of the labour organization could not 
find support either with the other members of the Indian delegation of 
the British mind, unused to a declaration of rights, more especially for 
the safeguarding of the economic rights of a community in servitude. | | 


In the Second Session of the Indian Round Table Conference (7th 


September 1931-1st December, 1931) once again, several memoranda were 
submitted on behalf of different communities andinterests but the one 
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that isrelevant for our purpose is the joint statement entitled : ‘Labour under 
the New Constitution’ signed on November, 13, 1931, and circulated by 
Shri N. M. Joshi, Shri B. Shiva Rao and Shri V. V. Giri to the members 


.of the Conference. This statement concluded by saying: The real 


problems of the future will be economic and social and it would be wrong 
to build the Constitution in a manner which has no relation to the 
realities of tomorrow. 


Apart from the discussions and memoranda submitted at the 
London Round Table Conference Sessions, the Indian National Congress 
also passed a resolution on economic rights at its 45th Session held in 
Karachi in 1931. This resolutation was adopted at the 47th Session of 
the Indian National Congress held in Calcutta in 1933 under the heading 
*Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme.' The portion 
of the resolution, relevant for our study, read as follows. 


“The Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate 
what ‘Swaraj’ as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is 
desirable to state the position of the Congress in manner easily under- 
stood by them. In order to end the exploitation of the amasses, political 
freedom must include real economic freedom of the starving millions.,...” 


„A decade after the passage of the Govt. of India Act., 1935, the 
subject of fundamental rights and the incorporation of the same in any 
future Constitution of India was discussed at length by the Sapru 
Committee in 1945. Amongst the Memoranda submitted by individuals, 
Prof. M. Venkatarangaiah's needs mention for the distinction it made 
between civil rights on the one hand and social and economic 
rights on the. other. To him, the fundamental rights that should 
be incorporated in any: future Constitution fall roughly into 
two categories.. There are civil rights like right to life, 
to liberty of person and movement, to freedom of speech, to free 
association, to equality before law, to franchise etc. There are, again, 
social and economic rights like right to education, to employment, 
minimun wage, old age and maternity benefits. The former are found 
incorporated in the earlier deinocratic constitutions like those of the U.S., 
French Constitutions of the Revolutionary period (1791-1799) and 
several constitutions framed before the rise of socialism. The latter are 
found in the Constitutions of States framed after the World War I. They 
are the outcome of the growth of political consciousness among the 
working classes. 

Prof. M. Venkatarangaiah further held that the former rights are 
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of a justiciable character and they.can and ought to be enforced through 
courts of justice. The latter category of rights cannot be enforced 
through courts because they involve. positive action by the State in. the 
forms of new legislative measures, administrative organisations, 
accumulations of large financial resources and perhaps a total transforma- 
tion in.some areas of the economic system in the country. These cannat 
be accomplished through decrees issued by. courts. It is through the 
growth of püblic opinion, organised aotion on the part of political 
parties, reform of the tax-system and the vigilance of the sections of thé 
people directly interested that the enforcement of thése rights depends. 
“This does not, however, mean that rights not justiciable are ineffective 
as rights. It only means that while for enforcing some rights we have 
to look to courts, for enforcin g others we have to look to other political 
institutions. 


It was the late Sir B. N. Rau who, as the constitutional adviser to - 
the Govt. of India, suggeted that the best way was to split the rights into 
two: Part A dealing with Fundamental Principles of State Policy and 
Part B with Fundamental Rights." 


i 


l Iri 
Our Constitution was broadly framed by amen who made it a 
compromise.document. It reflected, -on the one. hand; the hopes and 
aspirations of the :poor. arid: exploited Indian -people and mirrored on 
.the other, the influence which. Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence had exerted on 
the minds of our Constitution makers. 


It courageously declared itself for ‘justice’ in the most comprehensive 
sense in the preamble and in certain Directive Principles ranging fromrright 
` to adequate means of livelihood, free and compulsory : education, proper 
distribution of the material resources of the community etc. Atthe same 
time, it enshrined Fundamental Rights to equality, to personal freedom, 
to liberty, to property etc. - 


If thé latter become the hall-mark of the I9th century concept of 
*political' democracy, the former constitute the bed-rock of the 20th 
century ideal of ‘economic’. democracy. In fact, “the Preamble and the 
- Directive Principles of State Policy emphasize the fact that, for political . 
freedom to have a meaning to the masses of India, it is essential that. — 
_, Socio-economic justice -be achieved”.® The Constitution of. India, as 
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Granville Austin has rightly said, ‘‘is first-and foremost. a social document. 
The majority of its provisions are either directly aimed at furthering the 
goals.of the social revolution or. attempt to foster this revolution by 
establishing the conditions necessary for its achievement".?* No part of 


. the Constitution is more saturated with the temper of this revolution 


than the Directive Principles of State Policy. Their general aim is the 
creation of-a new social order where justice would prevail. 


The Constitution-makers had been realistic enough to .recognize 
that immediately after Independence, our country, after centuries of 
exploitation, had. not been in a position to grant economic liberty to the 
masses. With the passage of time, however, the Indian people would 
become conscious of their economic rights. Now after more than 25 years 
of salvation from imperialist yoke they want democracy transferred -from 
mere political to economic arena. This social transformation, without 
any resort to force, is not possible through the mechanism of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence which, in a country of the nature of India with its 
gigantic problems of poverty and exploitation, has little relevance to 
this country. 

Ours is a semi-feudal semi-capitalist society where the aspirations 
of the toiling masses are daily rapidly getting socialistic. How this 
contradiction (between social fabric and aspirations) can be got over is 
one of the challenging tasks to the present generation of Indians. 


IV 


A look at article 37, the Atricle relevant for our purpose, shows a 
three-fold characteristic of the Directives, namely : 


a) That the Directives shall not be enforceable by any Court ; 


b) That the Directives are fundamental in the governance of the 

country ; 

c) That it shall be the duty of the State to apply. these principles 

in making laws. 

The phrase “‘shall not be enforceable” has been used only to save 
the- State from the embarassment of being.called upon by the. citizens to 
implement the directives immediately or at a time when their implementa- 
‘tion would not be feasible economically and administratively. Therefore, 
any grant of undue. importance to the phrase which will have the-effect 
of reducing the directive principles to the position of pious and 
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- 


ineffective obligations would be clearly against the much avowed inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution.?° 


Moreover, Part IV, confers on the people positive rights—rights 
connected with tangible benefits, while Part. III grants to the people 
negative rights—rights not to be harmed and it is easier for the law to 
prevent the infliction of harm than to enforce positive benefits.2! It is 
because of this practical difficulty of enforcement of positive rights and 
not the desire to accord judiciary an inferior status that necessitated the 
introduction of the Clause “shall not be enferceable by the courts”, 


The Directives were meant to supplement Fundamental Rights for 
broad-basing democracy and securing for the collective well-being certain 
rights different in nature and which the chapter on Fundamental Rights 
. by their nature cannot secure for the individual. They are fundamental 

-in the governance of the country and as such it is obligatory on the part 
of the Executive and the Legislature to take into consideration the 
principles contained in Atricle 37. They are directives from the Constitu- 
tion to the State, specifically and exclusively, asking it to perform 
certain duties. fundamental in character. But it is the constitutional 
requirement that in the State's performance of these duties individuals 
should not drag in the judiciary as they would in respect of the enforce- 
ment of furdamental rights. Ro. x 


Directive Principles are the deliberate ioraa of national 
policy. They were not formulated by any particular political party in a 
party convention or by a legislative body but by the representatives of a 
nation assembled in solemn conclave to lay down the Constitution for 
the governance of the country. They indicate to the people of the 
country as to what the State might do for them, as to what the State 
seeks to achieve and as to which way the: State would be travelling. 


Far from being a proclamation or a promulgation of principles, the 
Directives constitute a pledge by the framers of the Conststution to the 
people of India and a failure to implement them. would constitute not 
only a breach of faith with the people but would render the most-ereative 
part of Constitution practically a dead letter. 


Truly speaking. the Directive Priciples are more fundamental than 
fundamental rights from the point of view of the Constitution since the - 
ideals enshrined in it, ‘‘Justice—social, economic and politica;", are 
loftier in conception and seek to secure to the individuals tangible bene- 
fits of greater Signilicénes than fundamental rights. 


¢ 
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It is for this reason that both in the Objectives Resolution and in 
the Preamble to the Constitution the ideal of ‘‘justice—social, economic 
and political’ is mentioned first and prior to the securing of guarantees 
under Fundamental Rights. It is also for the same reason that when 
Sir B. N. Rau prepared the draft outline of the Constitution he included 
the provisions relating to Directive Principles in Part ‘A’ and those on 
Fundamental Rights in Part ‘B’. 


While Article 37 asserts positively the fundamental nature of the 
directive priciples, no Article in Part III lays emphasis on the fundamen- 
tal nature of the provisions contained therein. Therefore, if the mention 
of enforceability of the provisions of Part III and unenforceability of the 
provisions of Part IV could be construed to accord a position of 
subordination to the latter vis-a-vis the former, on the parity of reasoning 
the positive assertion of fundamental nature of the provisions of Part 
IV and the inexplicable silence in Part III about the fundamental nature 


of its provisions must be interpreted to give superior position to Part 


IV vis-a-vis Part III of the ‘Constitution.’2, At any rate, the positive 
assertion of the fundamental nature of the Directive Principles retrieved 
completely the position they were supposed to have lost by being 
unenforceable provisions. 


V 

Twenty-six years of the working of the Constitution have esta- 
blished beyond doubt the importatce attached to Chapter IV not only 
by the Executive and the Legislative branches of the Government but 
also by the Judicial branch. That the Executive and the Legislature 
attach the greatest importance to the ‘Directives’ is evident from the 
innumerable number of legislative enactments put in the Statute book 
both by the Union and State Governments apart from the fact that the 
Union Government had resorted to amending the Constitution thrice - 
(First, Fourth and Twentyfifth Amendments) to give effect to ‘Directives’, 
They consider the implementation of the principles contained in the 
‘Directives’ to be more important than the ensurance of Fundamental 


Rights. | | 

Jawaharlal Nehru, while introducing the motion for consideration 
of the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution in the Lok-Sabha in 
March, 1955, reflected. this view when he observed :1? 
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“aeee: There is an inherent contradiction in the Constitution 
between the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
of State Policy. Therefore, it is upto this Parliament to 
remove the contradiction and make the Fundamental Rights 
subserve the Directive Principles of State Policy". 


The essence of the Article 31 C which was introduced ‘through ‘the 
Constitution (Twentyfifth Amendment) Áct, is to place the Directive 
,.i Principles in. Articles 39 (b) and (c) above Fundamental .Rights. There- 
by the rights of the individual are subordinated.to the needs of society.! 4 


The Court unfortunately has struck down that part -of the 25th 
. Amendment which precludes from judicial review the question-whether 
there.is a nexus.between the laws made and the ‘objectives enshrined. in 
clauses (by and:(c) of Articles 39. This is but Court's attempt to assert 
its right to pass judgement on political questions of the day. 


No doubt, Part III of the Constitution contains «the: fundamental 
rights. These rights are ina way the social.values of the society that 
‘existed at the time of the making of the Constitution. It was marked 
^ by certain values which were nothing but -the reflection of ‘its own 
structural pattern. But certain social-values have no meaning absolutely 
to large sections of people today in our country’ who live in poverty 
and suffer inexplicable economic distress. 


The only solution to render these rights meaningful to these people 
lies in re-making the material conditions and ushering in a new social 
order wherein. s socio-economic justice would inform all the the institu- 
tions.!5 This is the only peaceful and evolutionary method, the alterna- 
- tive being a revolution being tasted by so many Afro-Asian and Latin 
American Countries. 


Conclusion. 


The framers of our Constitution, therefore, rightly ‘took the role 
of a constitutional reformer and attired the hopes and aspirations of the 
. people with a constitutional cloak. The result was the. establishment 
- of the goal of socio-economic justice in the preamble of the Constitution 
and enumeration of socio-economic policies in Part IV which are to be 
implemented by the State to achieve the goal. i 

Thus when the State implements: the socio-economic policies by 


legislation, it. evidently tries to remake the material conditions in 
accordance with Directive Principles. : Such an effort on the:part of the 
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State is not intended to wipe out the fundamental rights but to render 
them meaningful and creative to larger sections of people. 


‘There is no denying the fact that the journey which India has 
undertaken to reach her ideal of establishing socio-economic justice is 
bound to prove very difficult and arduous and as Slig S. Harrison has 
warned India, that “the most dangerous decades lie ahead of her'*.!* 
The" Universal Declaration of Human Rights would of course serve as 
a beacon-light on her march towards the temple of socio-economic. justice. 
Many States, including India, have at times failed.to live up to all of its 
provisions ; but the realization of the common international standard 
created by the Declaration would always eee our national endeavour. 
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THE PLACE OF RUDRA IN THE ' E , 
 TRAIYAMBAKA HOMA 


MILAN SEN: 


' The character of Rudra is reflected distinctly in the cult, related 
to him and its procedure. The peculiar personality of Rudra makes him 
isolated in the: pavilion of gods, who are worshippnd in general. He 
does not play any important role in the Soma-ritual. In the Srauta 
ceremony he occupies a special position, different from that of the 
remaining gods. In it one important season long Traiyambaka Homa is 


dedicated to him. It has its place at Sákamedha, the third phase of the: 
Caturmasys cycle of rituals. A short picture of this Homa may be given. 


from the Srauta Sutras.! In addition to the number of family members 
ofthe sacrificer the Adhvaryu priest takes one Kapala of cake more?. 
He places them for baking, on the northern side of the Garhapatya 
fire. Having uttered the sentence “There is only one Rudra, he does 
not add to the second." (Eka eva rudro nadvitiyáya tasthe), he takes a 
smoking fire-brand from the southern fire. On a crossing of four paths he 
makes fire with the help of the fire-brand, spreads grass around it, cuts 
out a piece from the north side of all cakes with the end of a palasa- 
branch,? muttering the formula, “This is your part, Rudra, eat 
together with your sister Ambika. Svàhà." Then he sprinkles water all 


over the cross roads, chanting the following : ‘We have come in terms 


with , Rudra, O Amba, come before us with the God Trayambaka, that 
lie may increase our wealth, that he may make us wealthy.” The 
sacrificer and his family members walk-round the fire following ananti- 
clockwise direction. During this circumbulation the unmarried daughter 
. of the sacrificer should sày," We worship Tryambaka the wealth-increas- 
ing one, who procures a mate". The Adhvaryu places the cakes in the 
hole, picks them us again, throws them together in the hands of the 
sacrificer and takes them back with the blessing “Good luck be with you, 
I wish to share your luck". This act is repeated thrice. The priest 
similarly has to throw these cakes in the hands of the marriage-hankering 
maidens with a slight change in the sentence.^ After this, the Aahvaryu 
keeps them in one, two or more baskets uttering the sentence, “This is 
your share.5 These baskets are kept on two ends of a bamboo, hanging 


from the branch of a tree. Then they utter the words, “The archer has . 


his bow unstrung and he is.clothed in skin". The Adhvaryu then lays 
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the fuel on the Ahavaniya fire and touches water. In this way the 
demoniacal powers are sent away from the arena of the sacrifices. - 


It is noteworthy that the Tryambaka homa should be executed on 
the crossing of four roads, The cross road is naturally his dear station, 
as it is evident from a passage of the Satapatha Brühmana.? The prayer-| 
formulas, addressed to Rudra depict his nature vividly.’ Unlike other 
Vedic gods he appears in a palpable physical state, covered in a beast 
skin and is received with the cakes, suspended on the branch of a tree. 


The main features of the  Traiyambaka rite: The peculiar 
sacrificial ground, the offering without the use of fire and the realistic 
. Way of conception point out a popular cult, a cult of quite different kind 
than that of the Brahmanical one codified in the Vedic text. 


Rudra is' generally pacified with the remnants of the. main 
offering.2 He is designated as Ucchesanabhaga.’ - The remaining of. the 
Abhiseka water, connected with the Rajasüya rite is offered to Rudra 
at the northern end of the Ahavaniya fire. The Gobhila. Grhya? Sitra 
enjoins an offering for Rudra from the refuses of cereals, broth prepared 
with cooked rice and water. According to the Apastamba Srauta Sütra,? 
during the Agnihotra ceremony one should pour down water from the 
offering laddle as gift for Rudra. “Whose. share is remnants” 
(Ucchistabhága) and as well as for the serpents, ants and the itarajanas 
(a class of demons). According to the Gobhila!? and Khadirat1 Grhya 
sütras, in a concluding ceremony of Grhya sacrifice one.ought to dip a 

‘handful of grass together with the roots in the offering substance and 
throw the same in the fire as an offering to Rudra. When the Agnihotra 
cow milks blood which is unsuitable for the sacrifice of the other gods, it 
ought to be offered to Rudra on hot ashes of the Daksina-fire. 1? Rudra's 
attribute Ucchesanabhaga has found its mythical expression in the 
episode of Nàbhanedista,!* which relates how he appoints himself on the 
sacrificial ground of the Angirasas for appropriating that, part of the 
sacrifice, which lags behind after the accomplishment of its main part. 
Generally people are not inclined to assign any place to Rudra, when 
. oblations are offered to other gods. But it is not possble to exclude him 
totally from the sacrifice. One should come in terms with him 
(nir-ova-da). Heis humbly requested to remain at a distance. “Go 
forward, sváha" is the repeated expression, addressed to him. Many 
myths report of the violent conflicts between Rudra and other gods 
because they intended to exclude him from the sacrifice.** It is true 
that principally he has no share in the sacrifice of gods. But Vedic 
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‘ceremonies prescribe appropriate offerings for him. These offerings 
are stamped with his peculiar personality. From the orthodox standpoint 
Rudra is placed on the same rank with Nirrti; the demons or the dead 
persons.‘ One may notice the same procedure in the Tryambaka homa 
as on the occasion of a Nirrti offering in the Agnicayan ceremony. The 
-priest on duty after the completion of the sacrificial act, pours down 
.water between himself and the stretched objects of the goddess. 8 


It is prescribed in the Sankhyà Grhyàna Sütra!* that one must 
.wash his hands, if he has touched an offering for Rudra, Nirrti, the 


demons or the dead ones. Even the offerings, exhibited i in connection 


with Rudra bears similarity to that of Nirrti and othér demoniacal 
deities. The Taittiriya Samhità opines that the Nirrti offering is comprised 
of refuses.!" A passage of the Satapatha Brühmana!? may be quoted, 
for example, where it is related, that the demons are to be pacified with 
the cereals of corn in the Haviryajfia and with blood in the Mahayajfia. 
All these statements lead us to the fact that the frightful god Rudra 
appears to possess some dangerous powers in common with Nirrti and 
other demons. ' i 
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BOSWELL'S JOHNSON : A PHOTOGRAPH OR A 
PORTRAITURE BY AN ARTIST ?. 


SAKUNTALA BHATTACHARYA 


A biography, by its very nature, consists of some elements of novel 
and history. It deals with a life which was actually lived, as in history ; 
but that does not mean that it is confined to the dry records of events ; 
like a novel it aims at an artistic creation based on the interesting 
personality of a single man. A biography, therefore, must oscillate 
between history and novel, though uniting with none. An.ideal biography : 
should maintain a balance between these two extremities. The general 
tendency in most biographies seems to be siding with novel rather than. 
with history, perhaps because a biographer is more a creative artist than 
a chronicler. Plutarch’s Lives, Tacitus’s Agricola or even the Mirror for 
Magistrates cannot be called completely authentic as en but they are 
pleasant reading as biography. » 


Modern historical scholarship has enabled adders biographers 
to emphasise the point of authenticity as much as, if not more than, the 
dramatic presentation of facts. Irving Stone has no claim as a biographer, 
though his famous novels like Love is Eternal, Lust for Life and The 
Agony and the Ecstasy are mainly based on events of actul lives. On 
the other hand, no-one entirely relies on The History of Richard III by | 
Thomas More or The First English Life of King Henry V or even the Life , 
of Samuel Johnson* by James Boswell, for an unbiased knowledge about 
the character of either Richard III or Henry V or Samuel Johnson, though 
undoubtedly these are the major source-books for knowing the above- 
mentioned characters. As to the reason thereof, we are drawn to 
another major problem of writing a good biography ; it is the problem 
of objectivity. It is almost impossible to suggest whether a biographer 
can be totally objective in his -attitude to his subject. Because inspite 
of there being “ʻa history in all men’s lives", it is not each man that a 
biographer is interested in. He chooses a particular person as the 
subject of his writing and' is naturally, guided by his his own likes and 
dislikes in this rather than by his reason. The biography, which is urged 
by a creative instinct and not dictated by reason, it therefore poung to 
be subjective i in its approach. 
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| The most renowned biography in English literature was written in | 
an age when the proper subject for human research was ‘Man’, and more ` 


precisely, the refined, educated urban man. The subject of the best 
biography, therefore, is Dr. Samuel Johnson, the most eminent scholar 
of the age, and not as obscure a person as Foote or Mrs. Williams. In 
"choosing his subject, Boswell is guided by his love, hero-worship and 
respect for Dr. Johnson ; otherwise he might have chosen Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or Oliver Goldsmith or David Garrick or even Mrs. Thrale as 
his subjéct.: John Bailey's suggestion that Gibbon and Burke, inspite of 
their wisdom and genius could not be the proper subject for Boswell 
may be trüe.? But the reason of it seems to be different from what 
Bailey thinks. : Boswell was inspired to write Johnson's life because he 


adored Johnson. Had Boswell been interested in Johnson simply ` 
‘bécause the latter faced a number of strange and odd experiences, the 


Life would have been less distorted from both the point of facts and also 
the point of presentation. 


-Afterthe epoch-making discoveries of arena Boswellian notes and 


fanut pi in the 20th century, it is now manifest that Boswell knew 
many more things than he has presented in the Life, perhaps because of 
some biased opinion about a good man’s character, as will be discussed 
. hereafter. A part of Boswell's jotted-down notes of various events was 


found in the Malahide Castle and was edited by Geoffrey Scott in 1929 as ` 


 "Boswell's ‘Private Papers’. The second source is a copy of some points 
jotted down by Johnson himself for Boswell, relating to his earlier life. 
It was sent.to Sir James .Caldwell. At present it is in John Fyland's 
::Library, Manchester and is named ‘Caldwell minute’. The third source 
^ is a diary of Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish clergyman, who noted down 
some of -the conversations and events of J ohnson’ s life. Boswell’s life 
does not agree with these authentic records, on all points. Other external 
 ' evidences of Boswell's distortion of Johnson's picture are some contem- 
porary records like Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Samuel Johnson; the ‘Diary’ 


of Fanny Burney, Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson: by Mrs. Piozzi and some 


letters of Johnson himself to Miss Hill Boothby. 

The internal evidences from the Life itself are also sufficient to prove 
Boswell’s intentional distortion of the real picture of Johnson. First, 
Boswell’s attempt to show Johnson as a colossus is pronounced. 

Secondly, unnecessary details of conversations, letters and events of 

' Johnson' s life have blurred the essential qualities of Johnson and irradiated 
a wrong portrait of the man. Thirdly, the early life of Johnson, which 
Boswell did not know at first hand, has been ill-done. With these internal 
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evidences we should try to analyse the authenticity of the Boswellian.. 


version of Dr. Johnson first. It is known to everyone that Boswell had- 


a sort of awe, mixed with respect, for Johnson, before he was acquainted 
with the latter. The first acquaintance emphasises the fact that the 
picture of Johnson is magnified even before he enters the stage. 


*At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I was sitting in Mr. 
Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs, Davies, 
Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies having 
perceived him through the glass-door in the room in which we were 
sitting, advancing towards us,—he announced his awful approach to me, 
somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he 
eee Hami on the appearance of his father’s ghost, ' “Look, my lord, 
it comes." ' (Life Vol. L) ; 

The same ad of a Colossus is used to describe Johnson in the 
second meeting ; **......found the Giant in his den.” 


The effect of this image of a Colossus has been increased by showing 
Johnson's abrupt behaviour, inexplicable from the normal standpoint of 
life. In the first meeting, for example, Johnson severely retorts to 
Boswell's foolish comments, violating the common rules of civility. His 
asking the price of an oak stick, as heisinformed that he has been 
caricatured in a comedy by Foote, equally shows his rapid fluctuation of . 
temper. The description of Johnson's wedding with ‘Tetty’ is another 
example of Johnson's abruptness of behaviour : e s 

“Sir, she had read the old romancés, and had got into her head 
the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover like 
a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and she could.. 
not keep up with me; and, when I rode a little slower she passed me, 
and complained that I lagged behind. Iwas not to be made a ‘slave of 
caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed 
on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between two | 
hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived that she 
should soon come up with me. When she did L'observed her to be in 
tears," (Life, vol. T). 

Boswell constantly reminds one that Johnson: is greater than 
life-size, and it is better to obey him and admire him than to try to 
analyse his activities. “No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus ~ 
talking so easily, arrive, than we were allas quiet as a school upon the 
entrance of the head master ;” (Life, vol. II). 

' After this confession, one has little doubt about the fact that 
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` Boswell could not go as near to Dr. Johnson as would enable him to .- 
^. pierce through the hard exterior of the great Doctor. True it is that 


Johnson paid attention. to what Boswell said about himself, and that 
. Johnson was gradually developing a sort of paternal affection for this 
"young ‘fan’. But there always existed a distance between Boswell and 
Johnson. It is not easy to agree with” Paul K. Alkon?, who had called 
itan aesthetic distance. Boswell could never reach the intellectual and 


Spiritual level of Johnson, however intimate he might become with the . 


latter. And it was almost impossible for Boswell to understand Johnson 
the man ;" ......... it must be recognized that Johnson's mind was one of 
tlie rare first rate ones, Boswell’s at best second rate...... as Donald 
J: Greene* puts it. 


It will be more apparent if we consider the- various dens by 
‘which Boswell: portrays the great Doctor. They are mainly three; the 
conversations, the letters and various MC comic, or rather 


amusin g, events. 


The conversation was a very ‘portant thing for Johnson, who: 


had very carefully cultivated it like many other 18th century.prominent 
- figures. But though the conversations carry the ‘Johnsonian ether’ in 
them, the situations in which they are spoken are in most. cases identical ;. 


whenever Johnson was in a company, it was the duty of the company. 
to throw some questions and to instigate Johnson into: conversation, - 


when Johnson began to ‘talk, their role was that of audience. Johnson 
thus, has been made an object far above the head of the people.. He is 
^a person to be stared at, but not mixed with intimately. It is true that 
' Johnson did not like to be interrupted while he talked, but was it this 
same kind of behaviour that he treated himself to in the company of his 


classmates; like Dr. Taylor or Mr. Edwards or his equals like Edmund 
Burke? The answer is a negative one and the Life itself has record of 


it. This, therefore, is to be admitted that Johnson puts on the apparel 
of a preacher or a superior at times, when he is among his admirers and 
this cannot bean expression of his genuine feeling. But Boswell was 
more interested in such talks and filled more than half of.his book with 
such conversations. With reference to Johnson's serious and. really 


‘Johnsonion’ conversation Boswell. records... “Once, when Johnson was ` 
ill, and unable to exert'himself as much as usual without fatigue, Mr. - 


Burke having been mentioned, he said "That fellow calls forth all my 
powers. Werelto see Burke now it would kil me.' This shows that 
- Johnson did not say whatever cameto his mind before persons like Burke. 


He tried precisely and faithfully to represent his thought through carefully ` 


~ 
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. chosen words and this called forth all his power. But Boswell definitely 
. “misunderstands it and comments: “So much was he accustomed to 
consider conversation as a contest, “...... 


If Johnson's serious conversations are interpreted as mere. ‘contest’, 
how should his letters be accepted ? Because some of his letters, too, 
like his literary creations, are memorable as the expression of a sensitive, 
balanced and profoundly wise mind. Boswell has quoted as many letters 
of Johnson as he got hold of. Some of these letters are materially 
insignificant though written by Johnson. One or two letters to his 
mother, for example, are nothing more than mere homely letters 
expressive of a man's natural anxiety for his mother's health. Some 
letters to Boswell are filled with a few very common advice of a senior to 
his junior. They might have been written by any literate man in Engyand. 
NU. Moreover, they do not throw much light on the character of this great 

t man. On the other hand, Johnson's letter to Lord Chesterfield after the 

latter's recommendation of Johnson's Dictionary in. ‘The World’ 

‘ (Life, Vol I p-156) or his reproaching letter to-James Macpherson after 

the publication of Fingal, an Ancient Epic are.true mirrors to reflect - 

his strong personality. In the same way, the earlier days in Johnson's 

life, when he had to starve and struggle for: success, or when he. had to 

labour tremendously for his Dictionary are: more. appropriate examples 

of Dr. Johnson’s strength and tenacity than some of the comical events 

like Johnson's asking the price of an oak stick as he is informed of 

Foote’s intention to- ‘take him off’ on the stage, or being out of humour 

be in certain gatherings or his scolding the waiter of an inn because the- 

roast mutton he was served. with was “‘ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and 

ill-dressed’’, or his unconsciously driving off the load of a walking porter, 

when he was walking in the street. From Boswell's version of Johnson's 

character, it is apparent that.Johnson was short-tempered, respected 

.. and feared by all and liked by most. His love for company, for London- 

life, his sympathy for the poor, his taste for good and delicious dishes, 

his preference for the conservative view of life, and above all, his interest 

in life itself and his fear for death, all these make Boswell say that Johnson 

seems to be "still among us in his brown coat with the metal buttons ' 

and the shirt which: ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his 

head, drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger and 
swallowing his tea in oceans.” ‘ l 

This is ‘Mr. Oddity’, as Johnson was often called in his circle. But 


this evidently, is merely the uncouth exterior of an extremely refined and 
C.R.—19 B E TF dis Willy suc es D 
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profoundly amed man. This is not the fall expression ‘of a mind, 
which created Lives of the Poets or the Dictionary. In fact, one 
cannot realise the artistic self of Johnson the writer from a study of 
. Boswell’s. Life of Sammuel Johnson. LLD, And Johnson, without his 
literary self, is only half the man. It is this irreconcilable disparity between 
' Boswell’s Johnson and the Johnson of Lives of the Poets that disgusted 
.Macaulay so much.® Boswell seems to have given emphasis on the 
wrong places of Johnsón's character having missed the right perspective, 
just as in a portrait, certain portions are to be brightened and certain 
portions darkened, which having been wrongly done, the entire portrait 
- is spoilt. 


Another difficulty for Boswell .was that he met jon for the 
first time, when the latter was 54 years old. This means that Boswell 
did not have a first-hand knowledge of Jolinson's character before the 
: Jatter's 54th year. Boswell, theréfore, does not make any pretension of 
showing: the gradual growth and development of an insignificant 
Lichfield boy into the greatest literary figure of the age. The childhood 


"'- and boyhood have been portrayed on the basis of reports from Johnson 


- himself; his step daughter Miss Lucy Porter, and from some of his old 
friends. Boswell has used a number of letters written by Johnson during 
these: years. No lively conversation appears in the book until: Boswell 
and Johnson meet for the first time. Though "very difficult to do 
“otherwise, the obvious result of Boswell's: sticking to nothing but what 
: actually happened is that Johnson as a child, as a boy and as a young- 
man, has been shown with an apparel of greatness, which might have 
suited him much later. Boswell for a single moment does not let us 
: forget that this boy or this young man, is the great Dr. Johnson of 
“the future : 


“Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his life -eminent 
toa degree almost incredible, the following early instance was told me 
in his presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by his bs daughter, Mrs. Lucy. 
Porter, as related to. her by his mother......”......(Life, Vol D. And 
then follows the story of his memorising the shale: Prayer-Book in a few 
minutes. This same kind.of halo is seen around his early reading of 
Petrarch: .........\.He used to mention one curious instance of his 
casual reading, when but a boy. - **.. (ibid, Vol I) When Boswell shows 
Johnson struggling for a livelihood in London, he reminds the- readers, 
as it were, that this is the great Dr. Johnson he is speaking of... 
“Thus was Johnson employed during some of the best years of his life, a as 
a mere literary labourer” for gain not glory *'solely to obtain an honest 
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support." (ibid, Vol D. : Johnson's love and marriage with Mrs. 
Elizabeth . Porter seems to bea merely funny (almost comical) episode 
for want of elaboration and proper analysis. Boswell had in mind the 
learned, aged *Clubman' when he tried to analyse the passion of love in 
young Johnson. *Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, 
and her person and manner, as described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, 
were by no means pleasing to others, she must have had a superiority 
of understanding and talents, as she certainly inspired him with a more 


‘than ordinary passion,...,..''(ibid Vol I) Boswell, with his dogmatic 


faithfulness to facts, extrapolated the aged ànd famous Dr. Johnson into 
the past and blundered the effect, when he should have utilized his 

imagination to portray the child Johnson and the boy Johnsonand 
Johnson as a young lover. In this sense Boswell cannot be called a true 
disciple of Dr. Johnson, who entertained a quite different view about 
biography :...... “Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentic 
information for biography, Johnson told us, ‘when I was a young fellow 
I wanted to write the Life of ‘Dryden, and in order to get materials, 
I applied to the only two persons then alive who had seen him...". 


Modern scholers? however, do not quite discard Boswell as ‘a fool’ 
unable to understand Johnson simply from certain internal evidences. - 
They establish the truth that Boswell has not shown the complete man 
in his character of Dr. Johnson ; but unconsciouly misrepresented and 
sometimes deliberately suppressed facts and thereby distorted the true 
picture of his hero. 

Side by side with Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson LL.D. there are a 
number of contemporary documents, which do not always agree with 
Boswell’s version. The two persons who consciously noted down some 
of the events of.Johnson's life were Mrs. Thrale (later, Mrs. Piozzi) and 
Sir John Hawkins, the-‘non-clubbable’ man of Johnson. Mrs. Thrale, or 
rather Mrs. Piozzi in her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson? is more critical about 
Johnson's conduct and nature than Boswell, though we find that her 
version does not radically differ from Boswell’s. Sir John Hawkins in 
his Life of Samuel Johnson LL.D.? is less intimate, though modern 
scholarship has declared Sir John Hawkins to be more authentic than 
Boswell. Other authentic sources are the ‘Diary’ of Fanny Burney!? 
and some letters of Johnson written to Miss Hill Boothby, a lady who 
was highly liked by Dr. Johnson. Boswell has narrated in his Life that 
Dr. Johnson once said, “If I had no duties and no reference to futurity, 
I would spend my life in driving briskly ina post-chaise with a pretty 


‘woman, but she should be one who could understand me and add 
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something to the coversation.” (Life, Vol ID. But Boswell- considers. . 


it as merely a loose sally of the mind of his hero. He was far too jealous 


to show Johnson paying more attention to anybody but himself. He’ - 


‘therefore, almost suppressed this side of Johnson’s character. 


J ohnson’s love for Molly (Mary) Aston has not been taken seriously - 


by. either of his- biographers. . Both. Boswell and Hawkins called it a 


_ mere romance of the bookish young Johnson. It did not take roots 


-deeply in his heart, as in. the later years he himself refers to it very lightly. 
Hawkins asserts that Dr. Johnson was incapable of any physical. lust 
(P-131). Boswell very carefully avoids this point. About Johnson’s 
love for Mrs, Porter, Boswell explains it, as a mere intellectual . affair, 
having nothing to do with the body. After the death of his ‘Tetty’, 
Johnson remained faithful to her memory by not marrying ever after. 
. Here Boswell suppressed a truth which he knew and which is not known 
to all modern scholars from Johnson's diary, where he wrote one year 


„after, his wife's death: ‘I purpose on Monday to seek a new wife...... - 


‘without any derogation from dear Tetty's memory”. This also is known 
.-that he made a list of a fair number of young women among his 
acquaintances. But he could not ‘love’ any one of the them in the way 
‘he fell in love with Molly Aston. So his quest for a suitable new wife 
came to nothing. Another lady whom Johnson really loved and might 
have married was Miss Hill Boothby. She died an early death, which 
was too shocking for Johnson. Boswell is silent about it, perhaps 


deliberately. But the letters which Johnson wrote to her are expressive 


of Johnson's deep dependeance on and attachment to her. After his wife's 
death, Johnson had to spend many a desolate Ripa in which he could 
long for the company of this single woman : 

| “Dear Madam, 


It is again midnight, and lam again alone with what meditation 
. shall, E amuse this waste hour of darkness and vacuity ? If I turn my 
thoughts upon myself, what do I perceive but a poor helpless, being, 
reduced by a blast of wind.to weakness and misery ?......Your billet 
brought me, what I much wished to have, a proof that I am still 
- remembered by you at the hour in which 1 most desire it...... PER (Dated 
December 30, 1755) l 


. In Boswell, there are names of many women Johnson liked and 
.and whose -company Johnson enjoyed. But Boswell. does not. make a 
systematic study of it to show that Johnson felt a keen interest in the 
"fair sex, no. matter whéther it is Mr. Montagu or Bet Flint. Peter 
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Quennel has made an interesting list of the wide variety of women, 
whom Johnson knew and felt affection for.!*. But Mrs. Thrale, perhaps 
is the woman who moved him most. And right from the beginning,. 
their relation was maladjusted as their letters and diaries show. Mrs. 

Thrale was too refined in mentality to be the wife fo Mr. Thrale and she 
had a dissatifaction for it, which she wanted to make up by the company 

of refined and learned men like. Johnson and, others. But: she was 

handsome and must have had a fascination for physical beauty, which 

she could not find in the great Doctor. Besides, his robust and uncouth 

manners could never be overlooked by any woman except his dear ‘Tetty’. 

In Mr. Piozzi, the Italian music teacher of her daughter, Mrs. Thrale 
found all her fulfilment. She respected and liked Johnson as a mere 

friend and never in any page of her diary or in the writing of anybody 

of the age, can we have a tangible proof that she loved Johnson. Itis 

difficult to agree with John Wain, writing on the eighteenth century, 

that Mrs. Thrale expected consolation and' strength from Johnson, who 

in his turn disclosed his mental anxieties and sorrows to Mrs. Thrale ; 

that he did not pay much attention to her complaints as he wanted her 
to be as luminous and pleasant as a butterfly; and also that Mrs; 
Thrale, out of frustration and suppressed sorrow, isolated herself from 
Johnson.?4 On the contrary, in her diary after the death of her first 
husband Mr. Thrale, she writes: “Love and friendship are distinct 
things and I would go through fire to serve many a man, whom ‘nothing 

less than fire would force me tò go to bed to.”15 " 


After the death of Mr. Thrale, she. tried to avoid Dr. Pn as 
far as possible, as Boswell narrates :.....as her vanity had been fully 
gratified, by having the Colossus of literature attached to her for many 
years, she gradually became less assiduous ‘to. please. him. Whether 
her attachment to him was already divided by another object, lam 
unable to ascertain: but it is plain that Johnson's penetration ‘was 
alive to her neglect of forced attention," (Life, Vol. II) Johnson having 
tried to forbid her to marry Piozzi, she answered severely ina letter from 
Bath, where she was staying then, as Hawkins reports : ` 


*'The answer to this Lhaye seen; itis written from Bath, and 
contains an indignant vindication as well of her conduct as her fame, 
an inhibition of Johnson from following her to Bath, and a 


farewell..." 0° , ` 


Boswell, like most of the ‘fans’ of con expected that Mrs. 
Thrale might marry Johnson after Mr. Thrale’s death. - But his .assump- 
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tion ia no tangibie ground to stand on. On the other hand, that 
. Dr. Johnson loved Mrs. Thrale’ and waa eager to marry her, is- evident 
from many sources. Boswell himself admits that Jóhnson was much 
moved to find Mis. Thrale nó longer eager.to see him. Boswell, after the 
death of Dr. Johnson, published an obscure of poem written in J ohnson’s 
own hand. Johnson might possibly have written it ina very unserious 
mood, as the modern critics suggest. " But it may guide us to Johnson's 
mode of sunkne about Mrs. Thrale : 


To rich felicity thus rais’d ` 
_ My bosom glows with amorous fire ; : 
.'. Porter no longer shall be prais'd 
*Tis I MYSELF am Thrale's entire : 
.Convuls'd in love's luminous throws,  . 
. We feel the aphrodisian spasm ; 
Tir'd nature must, at least, repose, — . x 
Then Wit and Wisdom fill the chasm. NN. 


3. After the coldness of Mrs, Thrale, Dr. Johnson writes this -much 
in his diary, as Hawkins informs us ; ; “1780, April 5th, I took leaveʻof 
Mrs. Thrale. .I was much moved. - I had sone expostulations with her." 

In Fanny Burney's diary, Johnson's reaction is more minutely. 
recorded. When the^Doctor was asked whether he had seen Mrs: Thrale 
lately, he retorts: ''No.. nor write to her. I drive lier quite fróm my: 
‘mind. If I meet with: one of ‘her letters, I burn it instantly....I never 
speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more 16 


292! 


This. therefore, was. the end of twenty years. of' friendship ind 
affection, after which Johnson led a more or less desolate life, _ greatly 
affected by illness. He survived. this shock only by five months. . 


| . Behind. J ahnso s enormous mask of scholarship, wit and conversa- 
- tion, is found the eternal human longing for a home anda suitable 
companion, which he found in' the Thrale family, specially in. his 
‘mistress’, as Mrs. Thrale was called by the Doctor. ‘The nomadic life 
of Jolinson, enriched with pleasant meetings and bright conversational 
intercourses was the main forte of Boswell’s scheme, though Boswell 
has tried to show various other sides of Johnson the man, such as his 
short temper, his conservative attitude, his.voraciousness etc. But Boswell 
has not been able to go into the depths of Johnson as a literary giant. 
As for Johnson, the lonely widower in search of a suitable mate, Boswell 
was very likely to be aware of it, being so near to and intimate with: 
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the Doctor But this side of Johnson's cháracter seems to have been - 
deliberately suppressed by him., perhaps because he wanted to ‘portrary 
N Johnson as his spiritual hero, having no major frailty as a man.: 


t + 
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t. 13. Samuel Johnson : . His Friends and Enemies, by Peter Quennel, London, 1972. 
14. Samuel Jahnson: by John Wain, London, 1974. : 
. Johnson and Boswell: by Hesketh Pearson, London, 1958. 
. 16. “Hawkins, p-260. ' l EE 
17. Pearson; p. 308-9. i S l ; = 
18. Fanny Burney’s Diary—p. 121. o£ 7 PES 
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EDITORIAL NOTES GN LL I S 


With this Number, the Calcutta Review completes its. first year in 
the new quarterly series that had commenced in July, 1975. For the 
strict punctuality in publication that had distinguished these four 
numbers, we are grateful to our contributors and the press. As for the 
quality of the contents, the Board of Editors hopes in all humility that . 
the ‘numbers of the first year of the new series have not only maintained 
the high tradition of the Review in its earlier years— during the 'Vice- 
‘chancellorships. of, Sir, Asutosh Mukherjee and his eminent son, Dr 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee—but have also offered indications of creative 
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progress in several directions. - — 
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' One frequently hears talks of changing the educational set-up i in 
, our, country, affecting nearly every single facet of the set-up. ` In the 
University of Calcutta, already a number of changes have been ushered 
in, not necessarily with a fanfaronade.. We hope to be able to publish. 
accounts of some of these changes in our forthcoming Numbers. It is ~ 
. also our desire to publish reportsof the sixteen Faculties of the university. 
from- time to time. Our readers,’ we -hope, willalso-be ‘interested in 
- reports on some of the new elements i in the: examination system. With' 
all changes ‘and rectifications," perhaps the crux of the ever-growing 
- problems of the University ` of Calcutta is to be found i in the over- 
 whelming numbers. of me students, numbers that continue to mount, 
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‘It is a a peace to repeat what was said in the Editorial Notes of 
cc. an, earlier " Number, viz., that the teachers," scholars and students of this. 
University are maintaining their Técord of praiseworthy achievement i m 
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academic as well as extra-curricular activities. ^^ ^" —. 
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A | TES OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Pratibha Acharya : M.A.. Ph.D. (Cal .) has done- ‘outstanding research on 
Jung. Mrs Acharya teaches P in the Shri >Pikykayatdg 
l College for Girls In Calcutta. 
Bani Chakavarti : M. A., D.Phil. (Cal.) is well-known for her valuable 
work on Raghunandan, the great social legislator. 
A.K. Chakravarti : M.A. (Cal.) teaches in the Mahisadal p^ College, 
West Bengal. 
Uma Mitra : M.A. (Cal.) is a research scholar working in the Depa 
of Philosophy of the University of Calcutta. 
x, N. „S. Subramanyam : M.A., Ph.D., is the Head of the Department of | 
_ English i in the Mahakoshal Ai (formerly the mopertson ; 
. College) of Jabalpur. w-— 
P.P. Sharma : M. A., Ph.D., is the Professor in English i in the Department 
l of Humanities in the I. I. T., Kanpur. l 
Sati Ghosh: M.A.` Ph.D., is the Professor in Bengali in the Lady. 
Brabourne College, Calcutta. 


Dinabandhu Banerjee: M.B.B.S. (Cal.), D.G.O. (Cal. & Dublin), L.M. 
7 (Rotunda), D.R.C.C.G. (London), F. I. C.S. (Geneva), F. A.C.S. 
(U.S.A) is a member of several academic bodies of the Calcutta 
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University, the Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council, and 


and the Faculty of Medicine. 
Piyush Kanti Das: M.A. (Cal) senc ies in a TA affiliated to id 
"  - Calcutta University. o 
Bhupendranath Seal : M.A. (Cal.), teaches in the Dinabaidh ‘Andrews 
College, Calcutta. 
Soma Roy: a teen-aged girl, a student of. the English Honours didus m 
. the Presidency College of Calcutta; is a poet of considerable 
. promise. 


K. B. Abhayankar: Honorary Piores in Sanskrit i in ide Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona. 


Milan Sen : teaches in the Department of Sanskrit, Behala College. 


. Sakuntala Bhattacharyya : M.A. (Cal.) Mrs Bhattacharyya has been a 
teacher in. Me English Departments of two Calcutta Colleges. 
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Subscriptions | 
Annual Subscriptions (Inland) ^ Rs. 7.50 (Postage extra) 
Single Number (Inland) Rs. 2.00 (Postage extra) 
Annual Subscription (Foreign) 20 Shillings net (With postage) 
Single Number (Foreign) 5 Shillings net (With postage) 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. The year of the Calcutta 
Review (New Series: Quarterly) begins in July and itis desirable that 
subscriptions should commence from July; but the Review may be 
supplied from any month ofits publication as well. Crossed cheque and 
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